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I'll go to her again to-morrow, and II. 
try an persuade her to see Dr. Sandford.” Dr. Sandford was a little, round, fat, oily man of 
She looked at him as she said this, and Philip could ' the world. His lips could drop sweetness like honey ; 
not help thinking that there was something in her | ne was deep and skillful, and unboundedly reticent; 
face which belied these kind words. The look haunt- | he had a way of looking at a patient with those soft, 
ed him all the following week whenever he found ! insinuating eyes of his which was sure to convince 
time to think of it. the sufferer that of all things in the world, Dr. Sand- 
But Philip was only eighteen, and was just now | ford desired his cure. His very touch had a mes- 
busy with preparations for going abroad. A month | meric power, and imaginative persons had their woes 
previous he had graduated from college, and a class- | charmed away by his presence. His reputation as a 
mate, whose wits were as much less bright as his tender, devoted, disinterested physician was at its 
purse was better furnished than Philip’s, proposed ! acme. Yet despite his fame, his heart was as hard 
to pay his travelling expenses in consideration of gs q millstone, his god was success, and an accumu- 
Philip’s society. The Windsors, richer in talent and | jation of handsome fees was his ambition. 
ambition than in aught else, were charmed with Serena Windsor felt all this,and more, when he 
this godsend, and Mcs. Windsor informed her friends | cajied on her with her mother-in-law, and looked at 


think the kindest thing he did for me was when he ; poor Serena. 
killed himself like a coward, and left me to fight the 
world alone. Ono, Mrs. Windsor, I am not grieving 
for your son !”* she ended, with a bitter laugh. 

Mrs. Windsor’s face was ashy white. 

‘* How dare you speak so of my son?” she gasped. 

The flush was already gone from Serena’s face. She 
put her hands to her temples. An agonizing pain 
rent them. With a shocked face Philip brought her 
vinaigrette. But he felt a singular repulsion as he 
stooped to bathe her face, and drew his face away as 
quickly as if the white skin had burnt him. 

“That will do—go away, please,” she said, short- 
ly, and he drew back a step, and looked at her. 

Queer thoughts surged through his mind as he did 
80 
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THE BEAUTIFUL BLANCHE. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


I. 


ER beauty was superb even in 
her cradle, where she was al- 
ways surrounded by a crowd of 
fervent worshippers. It was 
not the winsome prettiness 
of commonplace babyhood, but 
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eating always take them A@ something far more rare and Serena Ruthven was a lovely girl when his cousin | daily that her nephew was going abroad with young her with his deceitful eyes, and talked to her with 
4 rat from a pear because A divine—as if she had indeed | married her, and people had predicted happiness of | Goldust. his caressing, false voice. But she kept down her 
» easily. A ‘‘come trailing clouds of glory | the marriage. Beyond question Frank had been Perhaps it was because she was so engrossed with dislike, and promised she would try his prescription, 


from that heaven which was 

her home.” 

{ Yet Blanche came into the 
world in a stormy, troubled 

time. Her father had just 

made a wreck of his fortunes, 


much in love with his wife, but he was imperious, 
and wine did wake up the temper which in his sane 
hours he managed to keep under. Perhaps he did 
behave like a brute to the girl, but—think of one’s 
wife saying such words over one’s grave. 

“ How dare youspeak so?” repeated Mrs. Windsor. 


his departure that she found no time for the affairs 
of her offending daughter-in-law—perhaps it was be- 
cause Philip was a soft-hearted fellow, and she had 
best see him safe upon the ocean before initiating her 
plan. However, when Philip said he must run down 
and bid Serena good-by and kiss the beautiful 
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and when he went, thanked him in a gentle voice, as 
if he were not a pliant tool in the hands of her most 
deadly foe. 

** Well, doctor, what do you think of her?” 

Mrs. Windsor spoke in a quick, impatient whisper, 
glancing furtively around at thesametime. But the 





hide them in their hair and tired of the battle of life, “How dare I? You provoked me to it. Don’t} Blanche, she was charmed. windows of the carriage were closed, and only in her 
an be made of old pants, lay down in a suicide’s grave. | speak of him again. I never want to hear his name.| ‘Ah do, there’s a good boy,” she said, with a be- | own corscience could she fear an accuser. 
old stockings. Z It wasa terrible shock to the family of the Windsors, | If you let me alone I may in time forgive and forget | nign smile. ‘‘And pray speak of Dr. Sandford. A ‘*I think, dear madam, that you, with your usual 


who had not much else to be proud of. What it was 
to the mother of Blanche, nobody knew, for she took 


him. But now I think and think, all day long, and 
my head gets so tired,” she said, with a look of suf- 


word from you will go further than a dozen from 
me.” 


the musk of commerce. 
a boiled in a potash ket- 


acuteness, have read her case aright,” replied the 








? ; doctor, in a low, meaning tone. 
- ig skimmed off and put no one into her confidence, and sought no sympathy. | fering. Philip did accordingly speak of Dr. Sandford—the | swift changes passed over Mrs. Windsor's face. 
nice to put on the hand- But she lay all day upon her pillows with flushed Mrs. Windsor sat silent a moment. She was try-| more easily because he found Serena ina gentle ; ten-  Glances of triumph lit up her hard gray eye; exul- 
s much asa young man cheeks and hot, tearless eyes, that never brightened ing to swallow her anger enough to speak. der mood which made his heart warm to her singu- | tant smiles sprang around her lips. But the decen- 
ell very bad they can use into a genuine smile except when praises of the gra- Forgive and forget! J shall never forgive nor | larly. cies must be preserved. By degrees she assumed a 
cious beauty of her daughter fell upon her ear. forget—depend upon that, Serena. I intended to do ‘Aunt Lucy is very desirous that you should con- | mournful expression. 
nly called ‘‘ mush-rat.” Bat the world gets impatient ~ sorrow. It will | a great deal for you. But such language as I have | sult Dr. Sandford,” he said, “not that I have much “Alas! my worst apprehensions are then realized!” 
be used to flevor mush or not do to tax the sympathy of one’s friends too far. | heard acquits meer any obligation. Philip, I think | faith in her opinion, a he has a good reputation. she said, pathetically. 
.ye The only one I ever Pity wears out after a time, and tenderness grows | we had better go. “Inever liked him,” said Serena, her face growing | Dr,.Sandford made no reply. He did not choose to 
called @ mush-rat was cold. And so one day Mrs. Windsor. senior, arrayed A low, wild laugh followed them down the stairs, | cold. e bestow any gratuitous dissimulation upon her. So 
18 @ good deal mushed Z| herself in the deep mourning which she had put on | at which Philip shuddered. “Why? much as was in the bond, and no more, would he 
‘ : after Frank’s death—and to pay for which the family “You should noc lay it up against her, Aunt} ‘Why? O, I can’t define it—an impression, per- give. 
maney Se pane, eee table was pinched fur a whole six months—and went | Lucy,” he said, breaking the silence. “She is plain- | haps.” * After a minute Mrs. Windsor said, softly : | 
> ate —— <i | up to have a talk with Serena. ly crazy.” “ A woman’s reason,” laughed Philip. “ You are then prepared to certify to ber condition, | 
SO, OE ENS Mrs. Chick herself could not have felt more virtu- ** Crazy!” “No,” she returned, earnestly. ‘* He is jesuitical, | and assist me in procuring admittance into any 
‘— ous and self-sustained. It was quite time that Se- “‘Surely! No woman in her senses would talk so. | false. Iam sure of it. Butif Mrs. Windsor wants | asylum?” 
a rena made an effort, she said, in the memorable | I would not mind it in the least, if I were you.” me to see him, it will do me no harm, [ dare say. I “Surely, madam. Means cannot too soon be in- 
TEANINGS. ‘4 words of that good lady. Yet her heart faltereda]| ‘If I thought she were really insane, it would put : owe her atonement. I was not quite myself the oth- | stituted for her recovery,” said the doctor, in his | 
little when she entered the little room where the | a@ different look upon the matter. But I doubt. | er day,” she added, coloring. most diplomatic tone. | 
— prparees mare oe mother and child were. Hate poor Frank, indeed! Philip, it made my blood} ‘Never mind that,” returned Philip, gently.| ‘Ah doctor! what should I do without you?” sigh- | 
— Terowing rites A It was a very pretty interior, pathetic in its sug- } boil.’? * You have much excuse.” ed Mrs. Windsor. | 
y Rell toreee Me | ae it gestions. For the portrait of the dead husband and! “It made mine grow cold,” said Philip. “Her look | ‘More than you think,” she answered, her eyes| And then the doctor protests that she flatters him, j 
t a oe father looked down upon the baby’s cradle, and the , and voice were those of a madwoman.” filling. ‘‘ My life was a living death for five years. | and Mrs. Windsor reiterates her obligations, and so { 
the mening of teas little mother looked pale and thin with her soft curls | Acold glitter shone out of Mrs. Windsor’s eyes as | I wake now sometimes thinking I hear Frank’s step | the two proceed to mature their nefarious plan. 
lowing method of pret | tucked away under her widow’s cap. There was a | he spoke, and Philip, glancing at her, was amazed. on the stairs, and my heart beats, and I shake with The poor girl was utterly unsuspecting. In her . 
: beg en - — pained look stillin her face which somehow made * Aunt Lucy, what do you mean?” fear.” remorse fur what—now that body and mind had re- 
: at do you con- 





‘¢ Mad people do not go at large,” she said, in a low, 
significant tone. ‘Freedom is for those who are 
sane.” = 

Philip laughed lightly, yet there was uneasiness in 
his voice. 


covered their tone—she knew to have been intem- 
perate speech, she was gentle and docile toward Mre. 
Windsor, and almost grew to love her for the inter- 
est she showed in Blanche. Mrs. Windsor was in- 
deed, deeply in love with the child. Every feeling 


Mrs. Windsor senior quite uncomfortable. There, 
too, lay Blanche, her wide open blue eyes smiling at 
her in sweet unconsciousness of worldly trouble and 
sorrow. Mrs. Windsor began to be glad that she had 
brought her nephew Philip Windsor to keep her in 


She looked such a weak pale little thing as she 
spoke, that Philip longed to help her. 

‘*I wish I could do something for you. 
can, do let me know it.” 

Her suftening eyes thanked him, and won by her 


sntatious man?” “ An 
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man.” ‘ Very good,” 
slis (the coachmapn) here. 
at do you imagine an 


If Lever 


‘‘An ostentatious map, 
ould say an ostentatious 
saving your presence) & 
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countenance. 

Philip was the youngest of the Windsors, and had 
quite his full share of family pride. Perhaps it was 
because he looked so haughty, and handsome, and 
impatient, that the little widow turned her eyes away 
from him so quickly. He was too much like the por- 
trait on the wall. 

“TI am glad to find you so much better, Serena,” 


*© You don’t mean that you think of having her 
placed under restraint,” he said, anxiously. 

‘“*Why not? I can call you to witness to her in- 
sanity,” said Mrs. Windsor, sharply. 

“ But, Aunt Lucy! I didn’t mean quite so much 
as you seem to think. Mrs. Windsor is weak, and 
suffering from the shock of Frank’s terrible death. 
She might say things that would sound wildly to us 


manner, be grew more confidential and friendly than 
he had ever known how to be with her before. When 
he took leave, he renewed his offers of service, in 
such geauine terms that Serena was deeply touched. 

**T do trust you,” she said. 
not forget that we have a friend;” and she smiled 
into her pet’s face, and Blanche louked up into the 
handsome countenance of the tall young man, and 


“Blanche and I will ; 


was, with her, by the necessity of ber nature, a pas- 
sion. Her own daughters had died in infancy, ber 
sons had grown up disobadicnt and unkind. She 
envied Serena a possession which she never owned, 
and so strong grew the feeling, that every better im- 
pulse was stilled and all kindlin:ss died out of her 
heart. Perhaps, too, fur certain minds easily con- 
fase themselves by sophistry, sue persuaded herself 
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that she was acting rightly. At any rate, she never 4 
faltered in her undertakinZ. 

About a week after her visit to Serena she went 
again, and tempted her to drive with her. At the 
next corner they took up Dr. Sandford, and then 
drove straight to the asylum in the suburbs. A few 
white lies falling smcothly from Dr. Sandford’s 
tongue, induced her to enter the building, and ina 
moment more the great doors had swung to, and her 
long imprisonment had begun. 


laughed, and dimpled, and grew infinitely charming. 

**O you beauty,” cried Philip. ‘‘See her, Serena. 
She will make the loveliest woman that ever lived on 
theearth. Iam going to wait for her. The disparity 
wont be so great—I’m buteighteen. Now mind you 
train her carefully, and keep ber for me,” and the 
young mother laughed, and said he must keep him- 
self very good if he expected her to give him her dar- 
ling, and with that Philip went away, throwing back 
a kiss to his lovely little wifey, as he named her. 


said Mrs. Windsor, after a few commonplaces. “It. calmer people without being a fit subject for an asy- 
wont do to give way to sorrow too long, you know; ; lum. I pray you,don’t let any idle words of mine weigh 
and though, of course, it is natural you should grieve | against her. I pity the poor girl from my heart.” 
for poor Frank, still you really owe it to Blanche,” Mrs. Windsor hardly looked as if so tender an emo- 
she said, her eyes wandering to the baby, ‘‘ to make tion as pity was known to her. She gave a short, 
an effort.” hard laugh. 

She said the last words mechanically, having quite “* Why, my dear Philip, you look at me as if I were 
lost the thread of her speech. For had not Serena | amonster. I only thought thatif Serena twas insane, 
risen from her chair, and caught up the baby, and | as you suggested, it would be better for her to go 
clasped her to her bosom like one crazed? where she could have proper treatment. I could 


























. you’d certainly think 


“Did you think,” she said, panting, “‘did you 
think I was grieving for him. For him? Why I 
pray to Heaven I may never meet him again, in all 
the eternities! Grieve for a coward, for a brute? 


provide for the baby.” 

‘That beautiful baby will be the surest means to 
win her to forgetfulness and peace,” said Pailip. 

** Perhaps so! 





At any rate, I think J’ll take your | 


Years afterward, when the mother and child looked 
down at him trom Raphael’s canvas, in its double 
glory of infancy and womanhvod, Philip thought of 
the picture framed in by the green vines, and knew 


And 80 out of the memory of people the thought of 
her died. It was understood that any inquiries after 
her daughter-in-law were painful to Mrs. Windsor, 
and so people refrained from vexing ber ears with 








e, and the daughter by it fairer than the great puinter’s masterpiece. 











advice, Philip, and not lay her wild words against her name. And the years rolled on, and Mrs. Wind- 3Y 
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sor’s guilty conscience slept, and the beautiful 
Blanche grew up to womanhood, growing more beau- 
tifal always, and ber grandmother’s affection was 
gratified, her pride fed, and still her guilty con- 
science slept, and the years rolled on. 





III. 


In eighteen years the world had pretty well forgot- 
ten whatever unpleasant episodes had belonged to the 
history of the Windsor family. Or, perhaps, since an 
accession of fortune had come to them in these later 
years, and their pride had wealth to fall back upon, it 
had kindly professed to forget them for certain reasons 
ofitsown. And at eighteen Blanche was the pet of 
society, and Mrs. Windsor’s house was a social cen- 
tre where she ruled as queen. 

A fine-looking old woman of sixty was Mrs. Wind- 
sor, and Blanche thought her perfection. 

“* Nobody else has such a beautiful old grandmoth- 
er,” she cried. And then she twisted another row of 
gray curls and stood back to admire ‘‘ Do you know, 
I shall be almost glad when my hair gets gray?— 
your curls are so lovely, grandmamma.” 

*O hush, child!” said Mrs. Windsor, with a sud- 
den chill. 

‘““Why, dear! 1’m not the least afraid of being old 
if I can only be as lovely as you. It’s the hideousness 
of old age which makes it ugly. But when one can 
be beautiful inside and out, you know—” 

**Blanche, you are pulling my hair,” interrupted 
Mra, Windsor, sharply. The girl’s innocent praises 
were like so many reproaches. 

*O,am I? I’ll be more careful then,” and she 
plied brush and comb with a sweet, thought fal face. 

‘If my own mother had lived she would not have 
been old, and I am sure she would have been charm- 
ing. Grandma, what a happy trio we should have 
been.” 

The old face in the mirror grew a little paler and 
harder. 

** How you do run on, child. Go now and make 
your own toilet. 1 want you to astonish Cousin 
Philip.” 

Blanche clasped her hands, and said, demurely: 

“Pray be merciful, grandma. Don’t you think 
this white peignoir will do for the first time, and 
then if I find him worth while, I can grow handsom- 
er, you know.”’ 

** You'll find him quite worth while, I assure you. 
So run now, tor he may be here any moment.” 

Blanche stayed to execute a figure from a new 
dance, to snatch a rose from the fragrant pyramid of 
bloom upon the table, to hum a gay song, and then 
went dancing out of the room. She stopped midway 
in the hall—a picture of a ssraph—her graceful fig- 
ure inclined, her lips parted, her hair floating in an 
aureola around her head, her lovely eyes soft and 
luminous. 

A gentleman stood in the hall—a tall, bearded man, 
with a fine, mobile face, and a pair of brilliant dark 
eyes, that spoke amazement and delight. A moment 
Blanche gazed, and then obeying a sudden impulse, 
flew swift as Camilla. 

The gentleman looked after her till the bright fig- 
ure disappeared, and a slow smile crept into his eyes. 

“The gods have kept the promise they made to the 
child,” he said, slowly. And then passed along the 
hall, and into the room where Mrs. Windsor sat. 

A cry rang along the hall, and Blanche, leaning 
over the balustrade, listened with eager eyes. 

Half an hour afterward, she met Mrs. Windsor 
in the upper hall. A strange beauty transfigured 
her. 

“Ts my Cousin Philip come?” 

Mrs. Windsor stooped and kissed her. 

* Blanche, you will be ill. What ails you, child?” 

** Answer me, grandma,” she said, with impatient 
quickness. ‘Is my Vousin Philip come?” 

* Philip is come, my love, He is eager to see you.” 

Blanche clasped her hands. A divine rapture suf- 
fused her face. 

Mrs. Windsor changed color, bent suddenly and 
kissed her. : 

* Compose yourself, darling. You are indeed ir- 
resistible as you are, but I tremble for you. Your 
nerves are too tender. O my dear, be strong and 
calm.” 

“ Grandmamma, I will. But do you know—’’ she 
clasped her hands across her heart, as if to still its 
tumult—‘“ I have felt as if something were to befall 
me to-day. It is eighteen years to-day since my 
mother died. The day has a meaning for me,” she 
said, with solemn pathos. 

The old woman’s face whitened. Eighteen years 
since that poor girl had died to life and the world, 
and by her cruel will. 

“You frighten me, Blanche,” she said, huskily. 
**T wish you were not so superstitious.” 

‘*Am I superstitious? See now, then, how wise I 
will be. You shall lay out my dress, and put the 
flowers in my hair, and you shall see how I will do 
you credit,” she said, and drew Mrs. Windsor into 
her room. 

And when she had bathed her hot cheeks, and 
brushed out the mass of yellow hair into a thousand 
little tendrils, she came and sat at the old woman’s 
knee. 

‘You are the best coiffeur in the world, grandma, 
80 now make me as beautiful as you can.” 

And then the skillful but trembling fingers began 
the work, and all the while her heart beat, and vis- 
ions clouded her eyes. For all these years she had 
been dreaming a dream, and now it was close upon 
its fulfilment, and her heart should swell with tri- 
umph, or, it was near its failure, and she should lie 


down in her grave a disappointed, wicked old woman. 

This child had wound her way into her heart of 
hearts; for her she had perilled her soul; for her 
she endured the tauntings of that horrible spectre, 
remorse; for her she had saved, and planned, and 
dreamed. 

Philip was rich. A yearor two of idleness abroad 
had satisfied him, and just as he was turning weari- 
ly toward home, chance threw in his way an opening 
in the East Indian trade, and so the months of his 
absence had grown into years. And now was he not 
come home to be shone upon by Blanche in all the 
glow of perfect beauty, and in these two and their 
union would not the family pride find consumma- 
tion? : 

And so her cheeks burned, and when she put the 
last touches to the radiant beauty, and the girl drew 
back and swept her stately courtesy, she could scarce- 
ly see her for the mist before her eyes. 

“Will I do?” said the girl, archly. 

“* Little vanity! I will not praise you.” But the 
light of her eyes praised her. 

A minute or two later, Blanche drew back from 
Philip’s arms, feeling the kiss he gave her in her 
soul, Her heart beat hard, but strong and steady; 
the rose in her cheek was no tremulous flame, but 
a ruby splendor that never waved or faded. 

Philip was enchanted. A new Helen, he thought, 
for whom men might die, and nations contend. On 
the other hand, Blanche was charmed. Admired, 
flattered as she had been, the girl’s maiden instincts 
had, nevertheless, been kept pure. Her ccquetry 
was an aroma that hovered about her, lending a 
grace which awed while it delighted. There was a 
superficial coldness in her air; it would need a brave 
knight or a most royal man who should win her. 

This was precisely to Mrs. Windsor’s mind. She 
would have her dazzle, allure, charm fatally, if she 
might, but she would have her heart kept fresh, 
her imagination stainless tor Philip. And so it had 
been. And now for the first time in her life Blanche 
seemed to herself to really tive. 

This then was what life was at its highest. O, 
superb draught! It kindled in her veins like glori- 
ous wine. It etherealized and ennobled her beauty. 

**She grows diviner every day!” declared Pailip. 
** She bewilders and possesses me.” 

His aunt smiled significantly, and looked wondrous 
wise. Philip, catching the look, grew suddenly 
stern. Hitherto he had been all sweetness and sun- 
shine. He turned grave and taciturn. He absented 
himself all day, or sat in the library with great piles 
of foreign correspondence before him, very busy, he 
said. But he was not too busy to fail to see the wan 
lines gather around Blanche’s beautiful eyes; to no- 
tice the life slip out of her step, the music die out of 
her voice. 

One day he came in graver, sterner than usual. 

“Aunt Lucy, what is this that I hear? Strange 
storics about that poor girl whom I thought quietly 
resting in her grave all these long years. Are they 
true? Are they true, Aunt Lucy?” 

The old woman blanched and quivered. 

“TI don’t know what you mean, Philip!’ she 
stammered. 

** You know well, I think. In Heaven’s name tell 
me. Is my poor cousin’s wife living?” 

“Hush, hush, Philip! For pity’s sake. Hush! 
Blanche was there a moment ago. She knows noth- 
ing. She thinks her mother dead. Philip, it was 
best she should think so, best that Serena should be 
forgotten, or remembered as the dead are. I did not 
write to you, because I knew it would pain you so. 
But it happened soon atter they went away. The 
physicians thought her case was hopeless, ahd they 
were right. It was very sad, but nobody could help 
it.?? 

“Good heavers! what a long agony. I thought 
she was dead, but death would have been merciful 
compared to this,” said Philip with deep compassion. 

“It is very dreadful,” said Mrs. Windsor, now 
quite composed. She had rehearsed her part many 
times, and was quite perfect in it. 

** Very dreadful! You remember you suggested it 
once yourself, but I could hardly credit it then. The 
event showed that you were quite right. Poor Serena 
was a hopeless maniac.” 

* Don’t, I beg, quote my foolish words against me,” 
said Philip, looking greatly disturbed. ‘ Dear little 
Blanche! She was talking of her mother this morn- 
ing, and so tenderly. And that mother has never 
seen the child she was so proud of. How do you 
know it would not have the happiest effect upon her? 
Aunt Lucy, I must think you were mistaken in the 
course you pursued.” 

His manner was entirely courteous, but she read 
suspicion in his eye. Her voice was almost like a 
shriek as she said: 

“Are you too mad, Philip Windsor? It would kill 
Blanche to know. You don’t know how frail her 
organization is, how delicate her nerves. On your 
peril do you breathe a word to her—on your peril, for, 
Philip, you love each other.” 

Philip Windsor shrank as if a blow had fllen up- 
on him. His face, seen in the twilight, was ghastly 
white. He went oat of the room without a word. 

The old woman laughed softly to herself. 

‘It willall go right,” she muttered.. ‘‘ He will nev- 
er dare tell her. Besides, he would not wish to re- 
mind the world that his wife’s mother was the in- 
mate ofa madhouse. O yes, my secret will be well 
kept. I’ll not lose heart now, after all these years.” 

And so she tottered off tobed. Shewa ageing fast 
now, and she knew it. 1f she could only see Philip 
and Blanche married, she would willingly die then. 





this, sometimes, she shuddered—only after death 
came the judgment. This thought haunted her by 
times, when she crept to bed alone, as now, feeling 
the weight of her years heavily upon her, and often 
at the dead of night when she woke suddenly from a 
dream of Serena’s face as it looked when the horrible 
truth came upon her that she was confined in a mad- 
house. Then she would mutter a prayer, and lay 
with stark, wide open eyes till morning came, and 
chased away the phantom with her sunshine. To- 
night no slumber came till the sun gleamed along the 
east. Then an uneasy nap rested her thoughts for 
a little, but at the first waking they flew back ob- 
stinately to the old subject. Who had told Philip 
that Serena lived? She did not need to seek far. 
Who but the Willoughbys knew it? Years ago she 
had bound the older members of the family to keep 
it a secret for the sake of dear Blanche, as she told 
them. It was that Laura Willoughby, who wanted 
Philip for herself, and she cursed the spite that had 
betrayed her. But she would cheat her yet. Laura 
should not have Philip if she had to poison her. 

Her brain was infinitely fertile, and before break- 
fast, she had made her plan. 

** You look ill, grandma, darling,” cried Blanche, 
when she came down. “ Philip, what shall we do 
with her? But you, too, are ill or cross? Is he 
cross, grandma? For it seems to me I'm the only 
happy person in the house.” 

Philip scarcely unknit his brows at this, and 
Blanche’s face clouded over. 

* [’m not well,” said Mrs. Windsor, hurriedly. ‘TI 
slept badly last night. My children, you must take 
me to the seaside. Iam getting to be a feeble old 
woman, and you must take care of me.” 

The eyes of Philip and Blanche met. A rosy flush 
suffused the faces of both. Blanche was thrilled 
with joy, Philip was touched by inexpressible tender- 
ness. Fora minute both were silent. Then Philip 
said: 

* You shall go, Aunt Lucy; we will all go.” 

And then, as they fell t> talking of plans in that 
domestic way, which is at once so sweet and so sug- 
gestive, Philip felt the shadow which had brooded 
over him fade into thin air. 

In a week they were established at Newport, not 
in the midst of a crowd of pleasure-seekers, but a 
little apart, where nothing came between them and 
that intimacy with each other and with nature 
which was just what Mrs. Windsor coveted. 

And here, at last, she thought she was at peace. 
Blancbe was infinitely happy, ber innocent joy show- 
ing itself in every look and word, and Philip was no 
longer cold and distrait. If he was not yet a lover, 
he could not hesitate much longer. Any day now, 
might bring the consummation of her hopes. 

But one night, when Mrs. Windsor sat comfort- 
ably in her armchair upon the piazza, and watched 
with satisfied eyes the two who were walking up and 
down the beach in sight of the house, a voice broke 
in upon her complacency, and drove her composure 
to the winds. 

‘So you are here, my dear Mrs. Windsor, and it’s 
the greatest piece of good-fortune! I was sure we 
should find you at last, though we thought of course, 
you’d go to the ‘Ocean,’ and when we couldn’t find 
your name there, mamma tancied you’d gone out of 
town. ButI’m sure this is nicer, much nicer. There 
are such numbers of shoddy people at the great 
hotels this year, well-bred people of course prefer the 
quieter ones,” and Miss Laura Willoughby shook 
out the skirt of her dress and adjuste! her hair, and 
altogether betrayed the consciousness of being in a 
charming after-dinner costume. 

** And how is darling Blanche, and Mr. Philip 
Windsor? Ishall be delighted to see them,” said 
Miss Willoughby, quite unconscious of the eyes that 
would have annihilated her. 

‘*I don’t think the place agrees with Blanche, and 
we are leaving almost immediately,” said Mrs. Wind- 
sor, who had rapidly made up her mind. 

“Going away, are you? How very provoking!” 
and Miss Laura’s discomposure was so evident as to 
slightly modify Mrs. Windsor’s anger at her mal- 
apropos arrival. 

“Itisa pity you didn’t come earlier, my dear,” 
she remarked, soothingly. ‘Philip and Blanche 
have been quite to themselves. There’s been posi- 
tively nobody here,” she added, with a malicious 
snile. 

Miss Laura‘knit her white brows. 

**Such a charming opportunity for a flirtation 
thrown away,” she said, spitefully,” since they can’t 
be lovers.’ 

** Can’t be lovers!” said Mrs. Windsor, in an alter- 
ed voice. 

“Why no—for of course you knew Philip was en- 
gaged,” said Laura, innocently. 

“Philip engaged?” she said, stupidly. 

* You didn’t know it, then,” said Laura, giving her 
alook, and shrinking back a little frightened. She 
had meant to vex Mrs. Windsor, but now she was 
alarmed at the impression she had made. “ Possibly 
it isn’t true, after all, though I thought I had it from 
good authority,” and she rose to go. 

‘Sit down, Laura Willoughby, and tell me all you 
know of this story.” 

**Mrs. Windsor! Don’t! You hurt me. I didn’t 
know you were ignorant of it,” said Laura, half-cry- 
ing, for the hand on her wrist was like a grasp of 
iron, and the old woman’s face was awful to look 
upon. 

“T didn’t know it until a day or two since, when I 
met Kirke Selden, who is just home from Europe. It 
is Kirke’s Cousin Annie. Philip knew her in Paris. 





Willingly, so far as this world went, only—and at 


Her family have lived there for years. Kirke said he 


was to go back in the autumn and mairy her,” said 
Laura, thoroughly scared. 

There was a pause, and a dead silence. 

“I’m so sorry—I wouldn’t have thought Philip 
would do anything dishonorable, but if he has trifiei 
with Blanche—” 

The hand Mrs. Windsor held was flung roughly 
away. 

**Go away, girl! Leave me alone!” 

Laura went speedily, and pretty soon the old wo- 
man got up and tottered into the house. She lay 
down on a sofa in her own room, 

“ Nannette, when Mr. Windsor comes, tell him I 
have business with him, but don’t let Blanche come 
near me to-night.” 

A little while longer, and Philip came, and she sat 
up and contronted him, with gray, inexorable face, 

“ Philip, I am told that you are engaged to one cf 
those Selden girls. Selden wasa New York bank de 
faulter who fled to Europe, if I rewember right. But 
that has nothing to do with it. Is it true that you 
are engaged to one of his girls?” 

Philip bit his lip fiercely. 

** Who told you this?” he faltered, at last. 

She struck her hands angrily together. 

“What I want to know is, if it is true?” she cried. 

“It is true, then,’”’ he said, desperately. 

* True!” she echved, in her stony voice. ‘“ What 
then is to become of Blanche?” 

* Blanche! God helpme! I don’t know!” he said, 
in a voice of agony. ; 

There was a dreadful silence. Philip felt as if the 
air was full of accusing demons. 

**T’ll tell you what must be done,” said Mrs. Wind- 
sor, at last. “That girl rust be sacrificed, My 
precious Blanche -’’ her voice trembled—“ is worth 
all the Seldens in the world. Philip, you see it must 
be so,” she said, imploringly. 

*T can see nothing, Aunt Lucy. I am in a dread- 
ful strait. O, believe me, I never meant it. You 
know I fought against the fascination which pos- 
sessed me. I tried to fly from it. It was you who 
recalled me, Aunt Lucy, you who tempted me.” 

She waved her hand wearily. 

“That may all be true. I can’t discuss it to-night. 
To-morrow will make all right. You’ll not be cruel 
to Blanche. The other girl can tind loversin plenty, 
Idare say. You can’t find another Blanche. Good- 
night.” 

She broke off shortly, and Philip was dismissed. 
He went out. It was a grand starlit night, but it 
seemed as though the bright, countless hosts were so 
many witnesses against him. Where now was the 
unstained honor upon which he bad so prided him- 
self. First he bad been weak and then wicked. 
Scorn of Mrs. Windsor did not become him now. 
Remorse might torture him, but it could not opena 
way out of his difficulties. He walked about half 
the night, feeling his humiliation settle closer and 
closer upon him, feeling more and more acutely that 
he could never walk proudly among men, as he had 
done, never face a woman without shame. At last, 
with no desire except to escape by change of place 
from the thoughts that harassed him, he unfastened 
a small sail-boat from the pier, and pushed off. 

The moon was now risiug, and threw long, level 
shafts of gold across the water, but in the west 
ominous masses of clouds slumbered. Nowand then 
flashes of white lightning shone out of their gloom. 
Little gusts of wind shivered over the waves. The 
breakers moaned in a low, strange fashion. 

Before the day broke, a terrible storm drove across 
the bay, The old-fashioned houses rocked to the 
wind; great, massive trees, that antedated the Revo- 
lution, snapped asunder. Land and sea were illu- 
minated by the awful splendor of the lightning. 

It was mid-forenoon when some one came into 
Mrs. Windsor’s room. 

** Your nephew Philip—he has not returned?” ina 
low, questioning voice. 

‘““No. Ihave sent for him everywhere,” said the 
old woman. She stood erect and white, bravely 
keeping sorrow at bay. ‘‘ He will come back soon, 
though. Oyes! Quite soon, I dare say,” she added, 
with a pitiful smile. 

Tbe man shook his head. 

‘*It is known for certain that he took a boat from 
the pier last night. A boat has come ashore two 
tiles up the coast.” 

She clenched her fist as if she would have struck 
him. With the other hand she pointed to a figure 
that sat huddled up in the corner. The face was 
dead—dead to life, and light, and all things sweet. 
Oaly the large black eyes were alive, and glowing 
with a fearful brightness. 

** Silence, and go!” 

Awed and pitiful he went softly out of the room. 

Horrible doubt grew into killing certainty. The 
storm had opened to Philip a short way out of his 
trouble, 

The old woman, grown gray and old almost beyond 
recognition in one day's short round, tottered up and 
down her room, or sat and rocked, and wrung her 
hands in tearless anguish, or knelt at the feet of the 
white spectre in the corner, and sh wered upon it 
caressing words that fell upon ears as deaf as stone. 
Day after day she sat there, the great eyes burning 
bright and black, and a face whiter than snow. 
People came in to look and condole, but they went 
hastily away from the presence of so awful a woe. 
And by-and-by it got whispered about that the beau- 
tifal Blanche Windsor was worse than dead—she was 
mad. 

Dr. Sandford came and looked at the wreck. 
“TI grieve to say it, my dear madam, but the case 





seems quite hopeless. The blow was too much for 
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her tender, delicate organization. Pray, Mrs. Wind- 
sor, try to meet it with your usual fortitade.” 

But she answered him never a word, S.me sense 
of the awful certainty of retrib tion came into the 
doctor’s mind, as he looke:! int» the grave, woe-worn 
face. 

But why, ah, why does the punishment deserved 
by the guilty so often embrace the stainless and good 
in its awful shadow! 
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HABITS OF BEAVEBS. 

The habits and habitations of beavers furnish 
many interesting lessons for study to the woodmen 
aud hunters, whether scientific naturalista or not. 
In our boyhood the principal sources of information 
respecting them were the old dams and traces of 
dams that were found on every little brook where we 
fished or hunted cowslips for greens. These beaver 
dams consisted of ridges of earth. from four to five 
feet above the common level of the “‘ beaver meadow” 
flat, running each way from the brook to rising land. 
We would find great number of thuse dams when it 
would be hard to understand how they could ever 
make ponds of sufficient depth for the beavers’ use. 
But the brooks in the primeval forest, before the in- 
roads of civilization, afforded more water than in 
modern times, and in many instances the marshy 
pvols which the beavers’ habits require, by natural 
process have grown up and filled up to solid land. 
Asin the older parts of the country no new works 
were found, it was generally under tood that the 
beavers left and moved off whenever civilized settle- 
ments grew up near them, and we have been surpris- 
edt» find in this region the evidence of so many 
working beavers. On the different tributaries of the 
St. John River running out of this State, there are 
some hundreds of them caught every year, and they 
dv not seem to diminish. Hunting parties, whether 
of white men or Indians, consisting usually of two or 
three men, get from ten to twenty beavers in a win- 
ter’s hut. Lumbering operations have a tendency to 
drive them to the small brooks and head sources of 
the rivers, for when found on “ driving streams” 
their dams have been torn away; but they do not 
seem particularly shy of men or settlements unless 
theirdams or houses are destroyed. Four or five 
years ago, it is said, accompany of them built dams 
and houses in the town of Ashland, only two miles 
from the village or corner, as it is called, and stayed 
two years, when a part were caught, and the rest 
driven away by hunters. 

There are two kinds of them, differing only in 
hibits. For some reason, now and then one of them 
usually wanders alone, and has only a hole in the 
bank of the river to live in, while they generally live 
in pairs or families, building houses and providing 
stores in companies—hence the terms ‘ tamily’’ or 
“working beavers.”” The supposition is that the 
bank beavers are such as have for some reason come 
short of 4 mate, or for idleness have been driven 
from the ponds and houses; they are the same ani- 
mals every way, only exiles. The law of industry 
among the working beavers is attested to by hunters. 
Their dams or houses are built anew, or remodelled 
every fall in a way to suit the height of the water 
during the succeeding winter or spring. The object 
of the dam seems to be to regulate the height of wa- 
ter at their houses, where they have two or three 
berths at different heights, where they sleep high 
and dry but with their tails in the water, thus being 
warned of any change in the rise or fall of water. 
Some houses stand six feet at least above tbe surface 
of the meadow, covered with mud, in the furm of a 
round coal pit, but intersected with sticks of wood, 
so as to be strong, and the weight of three or four 
men makes no impression upon it. 

A “full family,” as hunters call them, consists of 
the parental pair, and all the males of the next gen- 
eration with their mates. When the tribe gets larger 
than this they colonize. Some time in the fall, all 
single ones of both sexes congregate from consider- 
able distances at the deepest lake in the vicinity, 
where they choose their mates; how ceremonious 
the nuptials we cannot say; then they all go home, 
the female fullowing her mate, and all go to work, 
first putting the house and dam in order for the win- 
ter, then laying in their stock of wood, the bark of 
which is their winter food. They go upstream some 
three miles for their wood, and run it down to their 
houses, and then in some mysterious way make it 
lay in a pile at the bottom of the pond, outside 
of the house, where they may take it in at any 
time in the winter for use. It is said that no 
human hands can disturb that wood with its ris- 
ing and remaining afloat till the beaver has the 
handling of it again. But we do not feel quite sure 
what is fact and what is conjecture respecting the 
beaver, whose works are so much in the night and 
deep under water. The fall of the year is a busy 
time with them, and it is interesting to see their new 
dams in process of building, a8 we sometimes find 
them across large boating streams, and not unfre- 
quently boatmen and river-drivers tear away their 
dams and get a good head of water for their use. 
They usually build at the outlet of natural ponds, 
and sometimes they flow large lakes and pieces of 
dead water, but are always moving and reconstruct- 
ing. How they keep their teeth in order for so much 
eating, when the best steel would wear out, is a 
mystery. They cut logs sometimes a foot through, 
and every stroke of the tooth tells towards the job, 
and never a tooth get dull, as wecan see. Two win- 
ters ago, near Ashland, some lumbermen encamped 
near one of their ponds. One afternoon they felled a 
tree across the lumber road, and before morning it 
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CHAPTER I. 
SOWING TROUBLE, 


THE public appearance of Arthur Gray and Laura 
Stapleton in London had attracted little attention at 
that languid period of the year. Cousins, whose 
mind had been occupied by schemes for discovering 
the hiding-place of Carrell and his companion, had 
heard nothing of it, when Skelterdale called upon 
him one morning with acopy of the Morning Post of 
that day, and directed the attention of hia friend to 
the following announcement, under the head of 
** Marriages :” 


On the 10th instant, at Cobham, Surrey, by the 
Reverend Edward Mawson, Arthur Gray, Esquire, of 
Saint James’s Place London, to Laura Stapleton, 
only daughter of the late Robert Stapleton, Esquire, 
of Montpellier Department of the Herault, France. 


Cousins read the paragraph attentively, and re- 
peated the words, “Cobham, Surrey,” as if puzzled 
to account for their association with that locality. 
“The mystery is out at last,” said Skelterdale. “I 
suppose the gossipers who accused me of running 
away with her will besatisfied now. But who would 
have thought that Gray was the man? I never saw 
him speak to her in my life. By Jove, it was quietly 
done.” 

“ Gray is asly dog,” remarked the money-lender. 
‘But I had fathomed his secret. This affair had 
been long in train.” 

* The deuce it had,” exclaimed his lordship. ‘‘ That 
is more wonderful still.” 

‘*Skelterdale,” said Cousins, ‘‘ when next you see 
the Countess ot Sommerton, it will be as well to drop 
a hint that there is a saying about town that people 
who keep balances at Barnardiston’s may one day 
wish that they had preferred the Bank of England.” 

No, hang it,” replied Skelterdale. ,“‘ That would 
be mean. Fair rivalry, you know, but I’m not going 
to do anything shabby.” 

‘-As you please,’, answered Cousins; “but how is 
your noble mamma ever to take up those accep- 
tances which I have renewed for her so often at your 
request, if you permit her to lose a fortune through 
blind confidence in a banking- house?” 

His visitor was now becoming interested in these 
innuendo.s. He lighted a cigar, and began to smoke 
by way of steadying his faculties. When he had 
finished this ceremony, and taken up his position in 
an easy attitude astride a chair, he delivered himself 
of the following some what incoherent though not un- 
expressive remark: 

“Why you don’t mean to say that—eh? Come 
now. What a fellow you are!” 

“Tsay only what the world will say,” returned 
Cousins. ‘*Dves not everybody know that the man 
who marries Laura Stapleton must be as reckless as 
a ruined gamester?” 

“Pooh!” ejaculated his lordship. ‘‘ You have 
picked up that notion from jealous women, who can’t 
bear the sight of one handsomer and more accom- 
plished than themselves. Tnere are a thousand plain 
girls more extravagant, whom nobody ever talks 
of.” 

“Ab,” said Cousins, ‘I forgot; you are one of her 
old lovers. Shall I give you another reason?” 

“Do,” replied Skelterdale, whose infatuation had 
been by no means diminished by Laura Stapleton’s 
rejection of his suit, or her preference for another. 
“Pray give another; and please let it be a better 
one.”’ 

Cousins walked to the door which ieieten his 
room trom the outer office, turned the handle to con- 
vince himself that it was quite closed, and returned 
to his seat. 

“Do you remember Joyce, whom you induced 
your mother at my request, to recommend to the 
bank?” he inquired. 

* Perfectly. The fellow who was afterwards taken 
into a sort of partnership. I met him at a concert at 
the Stapletons’ in Hertford street one night. Didn’t 
know him at all till Laura pointed him out.” 

“ Did not his sudden rise strike you as strange?” 

“Never gave it a thought, upon my word,” re- 
plied Skelterdale; “ though very glad, of course, our 
young friend turned out so well.” 

“Tne oddest thing,” continued Cousins, without 
noticing his companion’s reply, “is that this young 
man has just as suddenly vanished. The partner- 
ship is at an end, I hear; the gentleman’s chambers 
at the Albany abandoned; and Arthur Gray become 
once more the sole representative of Barnardiston 
and Company.” 

Skelterdale’s intellect was not of a suggestive kind. 
In order to draw his attention to a moral, it was ne- 
cessary to point it strongly. 

“ What are you driving at?” he inquired. 

“I have atheory,” replied Cousins, “which, of 
course, may be right or wrong. This fellow disap- 
peared one night, and took my crack-brained old 
friend Gridley with him. I fancy that the same in- 
fluence which had induced Gray to give him a life 
salary as a junior partner in the house, was brought 
to bear at the last moment to compe! the banker to 
pension him, by way of breaking with his question- 
able connections before marriage.” 

“Do you think that?” inquired Skelterdale, who, 





was cut up and handsomely piled out of the road. 








beyond a vague notion that the influence referred to 


must be something like that sort of influence by 
which a place-hunter obtains an office under govern- 
ment, had no conception of the details of the tran- 
saction to which Cousins had darkly referred. 
“Depend upon it,” said Cousins, who had reason 
for being anxious to impress these suspicions upon his 
visitor, ‘‘ Joyce had learned more ofthe affairs of the 
bank than was convenient fur Gray. Do you per- 
ceive?” 

A faint glimmer of light now broke upon the young 
nobleman’s feeble understanding. 

“T see it,” he said. ‘ But upon my honor this is 
serious. Now, it certainly was strange that this 
young fellow should have advanced at such a pace; 
and his sudden disappearance does look like— Eh?” 
The last exclamation was drawn forth by a ges- 


.ture of Cousins, intended to restrain him from utter- 


iug a libellous word. 

“No occasion to say more,” remarked Cousins; 
‘you and [ understand one another. We need not 
proclaim these things in the market-places; but it 
would be folly not to act on a hint when the inter- 
ests of one’s nearest relative are at stake.” 

Having thus carefully sown the seed of ugly ramors 
in connection with Barnardiston and Company, and 
congratulated himself on the fact that his young 
friend’s habits were not of that cautious kind which 
prevents a man communicating to other people sus- 
picions of this nature, Cousins sat down, as soon as 
Skelterdale had departed, to write a note to Mrs. 
Stapleton, congratulating her on the marriage, and 
asking for a speedy settlement of the loans for which 
her daughter and herself had become responsible. 
This letter he despatched to the house in Hertford 
street, with a request that it might ba forwarded to 
the lady without deiay. 

Mrs. Stapleton knew well that this was a matter 
which could not be postponed. Gray and Laura 
were spending their honeymoon in retirement at Fir 
Vale. He had pleasing associations with that spot, 
which rendered it in his eyes preferable to any other; 
and it was convenient from its proximity to town, 
where affairs might at any moment render his pres- 
ence necessary. Mrs. Stapleton communicated to 
her daughter privately the contents of Cousins’s note, 
and it was agreed that it would be advisable, if pos- 
sitlz, to conceal from Laura’s husband the fact of 
their engagements with so notorious a Mnoney-lender. 
Mrs. Stapleton, therefure, made excuses on the ful- 
lowing day, and started for town. She found Cous- 
ins alone. 

*O, you cruel creature,” she said, for Mrs. Staple- 
ton always approached the awful Cousins in this sim- 
ple and playful manner. ‘ How could you disturb 
us with these matters at suchatime? Surely your 
money is safe enough now.” 

“ Possibly, madam,” returned Cousins, as he shrug- 
ged his shoulders; ‘‘ but the debt has been long out- 
standing, and cash is scarce.” 

**Come, now,” she urged, as she tapped her unsus- 
ceptible friend gently and playfully with her double 
gold eye-glass, ‘‘we must really have time. Laura 
is now the wife of the man about whose intentions 
you were once so skeptical. Surely we cannot run 
away.” 

*“{ cannot tell,” answered Cousins, doggedly. 
*‘Such an occurrence would not take the world more 
by surprise than your daughter’s marriage has done. 
Frankly, I cannot wait.” 

Mrs. Stapleton knew by his tone that further en- 
treaty would be useless. 

“What time can you give me to make arrange- 
ments?” she asked. 

*« Till the day after to-morrow.” 

‘It is impossible,” urged his visitor, imploringly. 
** Would you have us expose our straits to Mr. Gray 
in the very week of my daughter's marriage?” 

But Cousins was inexorable. ‘1 have told you 
often enough,” he said, ‘that a man who lent his 
money on the faith of Miss Stapleton’s matrimonial 
prospects, must make haste to get his cash, befure 
her husband is in the Gazette.”’ 

There was a certain significance in his tone which 
did not escape the lady’s observation. She recalled 
it to mind some time afterwards, when she had a 
clearer perception of its meaning. 

‘An excellent joke,” shesaid, ‘‘ but out of place in 
a sober discussion. My daughter is not about to 
break Barnardiston’s banking-house ”’ 

Cousins smiled discreetly. ‘‘ Perhaps our whole 
conversation is a little beside) the mark,” he said. 
** There is really nothirg to be said but that I must 
have my debt by the date which I have named.” 

Mrs. Stapleton left her pitiless creditor with many 
protestations that he was a cruel manand an un- 
reasonable creature; and that it would be quite im- 
possible to comply with his demands so soon; but 
Cousins’s decisions were like the will of fate. The 
lady returned on the morrow with the deed of gift 
from Gray to herself of the house and grounds at Fir 
Vale, together with an abstract of title necessary to 
satisfy a mortgagee of the property. 

** My dear Cousins,” she said, ‘‘ you are really too 
harsh to us; but there is no resisting you. Thislittle 
place was given to me by Gray, as you will see. 

Raise me two-thirds of the last purchase money, pay 
yourself, and hand me the difference—say two hun- 
dreds.” 

Cousins looked into the documents. 

“Who valued the place for the last purchase?’ 
he inquired. 

“ Tvovey and Balder, the great auctioneers of Old 
Bond street,” replied the lady. ‘Itis just at hand. 
Pray let me have the cash at once.” 

**Give me till to-morrow,’’ replied Cousins, who 





was well pleased to get so complete a settlement of 


shouid not discover the fact of the mortgage. Cous- 
ins noted this fact, and her anxiety that letters on 
the subject of the transaction should not be directed 
to Fir Vale. From these circumstances, and the 
proximity of Cobham, at the church of which village 
the marriage had taken place, Cousins came to the 
correct conclusion that Gray and Laura were spending 
their honeymoon in that sequestered locality. Thus, 
too, the mystery of the disappearance of the Staple- 
tons that summer was explained. The date of their 
first disappearance corresponded almost exactly with 
that of the deed of gift. It was probable, therefore, 
that Gray had purchased the house and grounds and 
presented it to the mother for the express purpose of 
carrying on that clandestine courtship which had 
been so completely successful in lulling his suspi- 
cions, 

The trick which Gray had played him was humil- 
iating; but Cousins was consoled with the reflaction 
of the success of his last mancuvre. He had suc- 
ceeded by a luckly stroke in obtaining satisfaction 
for all his claims before the bursting of that cloud 
which now hung over Barnardiston’s. But his 
hatred of Gray had scarcely abated. He felt con- 
vinced that the true solution of the disappearance of 
Carrell was that which he had sketched in his con- 
versation with Skelterdale. He had been confident 
in the success of his scheme for converting Carrell 
into a useful ally; for hedid not doubt that a man 
just raised from the lowest depth of poverty and de- 
spair would prefer even the degrading conditions 
which he had proposed, to a voluntary abandonment 
of his new position as a partner in a banking-house 
of high character, and a tenant of fashionable quar- 
ters in the Albany. His sudden flight, therefore, 
appeared to him only explainable by the supposition 
that Carrell had betrayed his manmavres to Gray, 
and had made an arrangement with the banker 
which rendered it worth his while to relinquish his 
partnership. The disappearance of Gridley had add- 
ed to Cuusins’s exasperation, for the old man’s sor- 
vices were valuable, and could not be replaced. His 
anxiety to discover the retreat of the fugitives arose, 
indeed, chiefly from his desire to get Gridley again 
into his power, for Carrell once captured and handed 
over to the authorities, the old man’s chief support 
would be gone, and there would be nothing left for 
hia but to return to his old pursuits. 

Cousins prosecuted his inquiries slowly but per- 
severingly. He had discovered Widgett’s strange 
reluctance to give any information about the deserter, 
and therefore took no counsel with that mysterious 
messenger; but he was careful to inform Colonel 
Carew that there was good reason to believe that the 
late partner in Barnardiston’s, who had risen into 
favor so rapidly, and disappeared with a suddenness 
equally strange, was no other than the notorious 
Carrell, whose escape from the hospital at Borley had 
caused so much excitement. Cousins informed the 
colonel of all the circumstances of his flight as far as 
known to him. He had discovered by means of a 
handbill offzring a reward, that a cab, encumbered 
with boxes and portmanteaus, had conveyed a gen- 
tleman and an old man answering Gridley’s descrip- 
tion on that night from the entrance to the Albany, 
in Vigo street, to Marylebone, and thence to thehotel 
in Easton Square, and he recommended the colonel 
to fullow up that clue. In addition to those sugges- 
tions, Mr. Cousins tad ventured to give the colonel a 
hint not to employ Widgett, for reasons which he 
prg™ised to explain. 

Cvulonel Carew attached, at first, but little impor- 
tance to this romautic story. That one of his sol- 
diers who bad become famous as a deserter should 
have risen to be a partner in the great banking-house 
in which his respected mother and many of bis aria- 
tocratic connections xept their cash, appeared to him 
too wild a notion to be entertained by a man in his 
sober senses. He took no stepin the matter, until, 
having occasion one day to go to London and sec the 
bill-discounter on urgent private business, he re- 
ceived from the latter a full account of the circum- 
stances which had led Mr. Cousins to that strange 
conclusion. Cvlonel Carew now awoke to the im- 
portance of the information which Cousins hal ac- 
quired. The numerous escapes of this man, and his 
defeat of all attempts to discover his whereabouts, 
were among the strongest evidence of that disorder 
which had been openly alleged against the authori- 
ties. To discover and arrest him now would be a 
triuziph which would be worth any trouble. Cous- 
ins’s hints as to Widgett’s reluctance to discuss the 
subject of Carrell’s fi'ght easily suggested to the 
colonel the suspicion that the true explanation of 
Carrell’s marvellous escapes lay in the fact that there 
had been some collusion between them. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to interest himself personally in 
the business, and to see that Goldney only had any 
hand in it. 

Mr. Widgett was not slow to perceive that there 
was some inquiry of importance on foot, in which he 
was not permitted to have any share. Goldney was 
nes despatched on those journeys to May Fair, on 
which hitherto Widgett only had been employed. 
Goldney, indeed, made it no secret with his brother 
officer, that his visits there related to a new clue sup- 





| posed to have been obtained to the whereabouts of 


his “precarious investment,” ‘ My old lawyer has 
bolted, or it should be done to-day.” 

On the morrow Mrs. Stapleton executed the neces- 
sary deeds inthe presence of her solicitor, and ob- 
tained from Cousins the balance of the mortgage. 
The money was welcome, for it came just in time to 
stave off the most troublesome of the creditors, who 
were as a thorn in the flesh of the trusty domestic in 
Hertford street; but she was anxious that Gray 
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the deserter Carrell; and being no party to the sus- 
picions entertained in high quarters as to Widgett’s 
integrity, he did not scruple to avail himself of the 
opinions and advice of his more experienced col- 
league. 

In this Mr. Widgett became aware that the pur- 
suit of Carrell and the old man was growing hotter. 
Goldney ascertained by much investigation and 
energetic prompting of the memory of the porter at 
the hotel to which the pair had been traced, that 
their luggage had been sent on the following day to 
the railway terminus at Bishopsgate, and thence tor- 
warded to the Forest Gate station. The clue wasa 
faint one; but it promised something. Goldney con- 
sidered that it was worth while to make further in- 
quiries in that neighborhood. Mr. Widgett agreed, 
but expected little result. It was the opinion of 
Goldney’s senior that the sending of the luggage to 
Forest Gate station was a mere blind, and that Car- 
Tell and his companion had simply awaited his 
arrival there, to go on with it to some destination far 
from London. 

“Likely enough,” said Goldney, 
where 1 begin the search.” 

A few days later Widgett learned the important 
fact that the luggage had been traced to the pos- 
session of Carrell and the old man. The station- 
master remembered its having been fetched from the 
station on the day of its arrival; but how it was con- 
veyed thence he did not know. 

** Carried on to the next station,” suggested Wid- 
gett, ‘‘and booked again for some other place, so as 
to break the clue. 1 know the habits of these fellows 
pretty well.” 

Goldney assented; but steadily pursued his way, 
until he obtained a curious confirmation of Widgett's 
suggestion. .An old man and a young one, answer- 
ing clesely to the description of the fugitives, and 
encumbered with luggage, had been observed on the 
very day in question to proceed by train from the 
next station by a down train. But for what destiuva- 
tion? Noone could tell; and here the clue seemed 
to be lost beyond hope. Goldney agreed that it 
would be idle to expect to find them in the neigh- 
borhood to which his researches had conducted him; 
but his mind still lingered fondly over the idea that 
the young man and bis companion had jvined some 
tribe of gipseys in the forest, or were living the life cf 
merry outlaws under the shade of green trees some- 
where not very far from that locality. 

One day Gouldney obtained permission to start on a 
pedestrian tour in that part of the country. His in- 
tention was to visit villages and fairs, and to peep 
into roadside public-houses and other places in which 
people of a wandering turn are sometimes to be heard 
of. For the better carrying out of this purpose, he 
shaved off his thick beard and mustache, put on a 
round cap, and contrived to give himself the aspect 
of a simple young man wandering, with stick and 
bundle, in quest of employment. Having at com- 
mand, besides these artificial disguises, considerable 
ventriloquial powers, Mr. Goldney ventured to accost 
a sentry at the barrack-gate, who knew him per- 
fectly well at ordinary times, with a request to be 
informed of the exact distance to Borley village. 

** Borley village,” repeated the sentry, meditative- 
ly; ‘* well, it’s a little over two miles. Not halt an 
hour’s walk for an active young fellow.” 

Mr. Goldney was satisfied with this preliminary 
test of his disguises, and went on his way, indulging 
pleasing anticipations of success. 


* but that’s 





CHAPTER II. 
THREE WEEKS. 


WHILE Mr. Cousins was thus investigating the 
private history of Carrell’s flight, the time passed 
happily with Arthur Gray at Byfleet. No hint as 
yet had reached him of Mrs. Stapleton’s transactions 
with his unscrupulous enemy. Carrell’s disappear- 
ance had taken a load from his heart. Instead of the 
ruin and exposure which he had dreaded, he found 
himself suddenly relieved from all anxiety on the 
subject of his new partner. Of the causes which had 
brought about Carrell’s sudden repentance he knew 
nothing; but of its sincerity he had abundant proof. 
In his letter to Gray, Carrell had drawn out a full 
statement of the money which he had received since 
his installment in the bank, distinguishing what was 
justly due for his services from what had been paid 
to him in his quality of partner. This latter he re- 
garded as money not earned, but extorted from the 
banker’s fears; for be had reflected that in the em- 
barrassed circumstances of the bank its profits were 
necessarily fictitious. He therefore returned the 
amount in full, in the shape of an authority to dis- 
pose of his horse, his furniture in the Albany, and a 
certain portion of those securities in which he had 
invested the speculative gains of which we have 
spoken. 

Gray’s heart was softened by these signs of a pen- 
itence so complete. He forgave his rival all the in- 
juries that he had done him. Carrell’s exhortations 
to him to make efforts to extricate himself from that 
path of dishonor on which he had entered, caused 
him a pang. But it was too late to go back; and the 
subtle sophistry by which he had quieted his scruples 

was still at hand to drown remorse. 

Neither Laura nor her mother had any suspicions 
of those embarrassments from the consequences of 
which Gray had thus escaped for awhile. The mar- 
riage had taken place quietly at the old church in 
the picturesque village of Cobham. Laura was 
happy, or at least seemed so. She, too, felt a relief 
at the discovery that Gray’s partner had suddenly 


, disappeared from the scene, carrying with bim the 
_ Secret of their recent relations. 





The early days of their wedded life passed pleas- 
antly in that beautiful spot. Mrs. Stapleton had no 
objection to seclusion at that period, when the world 
of London is out of town; and her pride was soothed 
by Gray’s public announcement of the marriage in 
the newspapers. Here was evidence at least that he 
had got over the scruples which had so long pre- 
vented his making known his intention to marry her 
daughter. Meanwhile, both Laura and her mother 
looked forward to the coming winter, and its prom- 
ised round of pleasures. Gray had already taken 
steps for relinquishing his bachelor house in Saint 
James’s Place, and furnishing a mansion in Bel- 
gravia better suited for the reception of the wife of 
the great banker. The question of expense was not 
forgotten; but his partner’s disappearance had re- 
lieved him to some extent; the necessity for provid- 
ing those demands for usurious interest with which 
Cousins had long oppressed him was at anend. Be- 
sides this, some display was necessary toa man in his 
position, and was not without its uses in inspiring 
confidence in the minds of customers. As to the 
sums which he had appropriated, it seemed to him 
that a very slight departure from the rigid rules of 
safe banking would enable him, if not exceptionally 
unfortunate in his speculations, to replace them so 
as to leave no trace of the transactions. Happily, 
these trauds had been known to no one but himself 
and Juyce, of whose discretion he had no longer any 
fear. 

Happiness seemed at last to be within his reach. 
In one week he had risen from despair to the pos- 
session of almost all he desired. In spite of the 
machinations of Cousins, the spying of the old man 
in black, and the treachery of his late partner, he had 
married the woman whom he loved. The clouds 
which had darkened his horizon were clearing away; 
the future seemed to grow brighter every day. 
Country folks who saw them pass leisurely on horse- 
back along the shady lanes, remarked the happy 
faces of the newly-married pair, and praised the 
beauty of the bride, and the manly bearing of her 
buasband. 

Days such as these repaid the unfortunate banker 
fur many ananxious hour and sleepless night. He 
went to town twice a week. A certain amount of 
personal superintendence of the affairs of the bank 
was absolutely necessary, for there were certain 
transactions which he only could attend to. But he 
did not stay long. The same afternoon found him 
again at Laura’s side. It was a dreamy, indolent 
existence, in which a man with even greater cares 
than his might easily turget the world. His delight 
was to ride with Laura in thewoods, or along the 
banks of the Wey, or across the moorland district by 
Silver Meer Pond and Wisley. When inclined tora 
longer excursion, they rode far away over the dark 
sandy tracts between Windlesham and Bagshot; or 
mounted to catch the pleasant breeze upon the chalk 
downs by Merrow and Clandon. 

Sometimes Laura sketched in the woods, while 
Gray stood beside her, watching the progress of a 
drawing in water-colors of a rushy pool just darken- 
ed by a passing cloud; or of some giant tree, whose 
moist shadow clothed the ground about its roots 
with moss for many a yard. When dusk drew nigh, 
she played to him or sang; and now and then a late 
stroller in the woods was startled by a sweet voice 
issuing from some spot unseen among the golden 
foliage. For the autumn was growing old; the tints 
upon the woods were deeper and more varied, though 
the days were warm and still, jand few leaves fell. 
The gardeners talked at sunrise beneath their win- 
dow of light frosts that blackened the tips of leaves of 
delicate plants, and gave the first tokens of the com- 
ing winter; but before noon the sun shone out of the 
mists, and the dewy foliage sparkled, as in the sum 
mer days. 

One evening, as they were leaning on the balus- 
trade of the terrace where Laura had parted with 
Carrell for the last time, Gray promised Laura that 
she should visit Switzerland in the following spring, 
when he hoped that his affairs would permit him to 
be absent. They spent an hour there in planning out 
that happy journey, and in anticipating its pleasures 
with an alwost childish glee. 

“Isthis the woman,” thought Gray, “whom my 
enemies would have persuaded me to regard as heart- 
less and selfish —with no tastes but what are frivolous; 
no ideal of life but the indulgence of a passion for 
purposeless extravagance?” 

It seemed to him that he had never known all the 
power of her beauty, all the charm and delight of 
her presence, until then; and he fell into a tit of 
musing, in which the events of the past few months 
passed through bis mind like a dream. 





CHAPTER III. 
RUIN. 


On the following afternoon, Gray went to town as 
usual. His manager met him in the bank-parlor 
with a piece of news which caused him some uneasi- 
ness. The Countess of Sommerton bad suddenly 
withdrawn her balance by a single cheque, and had 
called on the bank to hand over to her certain boxes 
of deeds and papers, which had been deposited by her 
in Barnardiston’s fur security. The fact, though not 
in itself of much importance, was ominous. Still, it 
might be the result of many causes. As it stood, it 
meant nothing but that her ladyship found it more 


convenient to bank somewhere else. Nevertheless, | 
Gray was uneasy. He made excuses tlie next day ; crossed the river into Southwark, and found a quiet 





| the presence of Laura at the cottage at Byfleet would, 
_ he knew, prevent his having sufticient self-command 


for his absence, and repaired to town early. Signs of 
approaching misfortune were accumulating. The 
Honorable Mra. Carew had withdrawn her t 


room in one of the old coaching-inns there, where he 
was furnished with pens and paper. When he had 





in like manuer. This might stiil be explained; she 
might, for instance, be acquainted with Lady Som- 
merton, and might have been persuaded by her friend 
that some other banking-house was more convenient 
for their purposes. This seemed confirmed by the 
fact that both these customers were ladies who kept 
their own accounts, and were independent of marital 
control. 

If Gray bad been aware that it was the Countess 
of Sommerton who had, by her sun’s intercession, 
first recommended Joyce to the bank, he might have 
imagined other explanations which would have ren- 
dered him still more uneasy. But that had been an 
affair entirely between the countess and his late 
manager, Mr. Edmunds, and the clerks who had been 
aware of that fact knew no reason to connect the two 
circumstances. 

A slight increase in the cheques paid in that day 
was observed by the manager. The fact gave ad- 
ditional ground of uneasiness. 

Gray remained till closing-time a prey to a deeper 
anxiety than any he had known till then. Before he 
left, his manager came to him in haste. 

“T have discovered the cause of this slight ran 
upon us,” he said. 

Gray’s features had grown haggard inaday. The 
manager was startled at their expression as he asked 
the nature of his discovery. 

* Lord Skelterdale, the Countess of Summerton’s 
only son, is, I am informed, going about publicly de- 
claring that the bank is embarrassed. He is notori- 
ously a young man of a silly turn; but his talk is 
doing mischief, particularly as he cites the sudden 
withdrawal of your late partner from the firm as a 
corroboration of his stories.” 

‘‘ Who are your informants?” asked Gray. 

* Young Spelman, nephew of Sir John,” replied 
the manager. “ He cautioned him last night at the 
Arlington, where he was talking aloud on this sub- 
ject. Happily, we have abundant evidence. I have 
in my possession a letter in which he alludes to it 
plainly. A criminal prosecution for libel will soon 
stop the ramors. With your leave I will instruct 
our solicitors to-night.” 

Gray looked wildly about him. ‘ Do nothing yet,” 
he said. ‘‘ Give me time to think of this.” 

The manager left the room. There could be no 
reason for delay in a matter of such vital importance, 
except a dread of meeting inquiry. In that moment 
the manager had discovered for the first time the 
true position of the bank. 

Gray despatched a letter to Fir Vale that after- 
noon to inform Laura that affairs of great impor- 
tance would compel him to remain in town until the 
morrow. He knew that the little cloud in the hori- 
zon would spread rapidly. Confidence once shaken, 
the existence of the bank could be but a question of 
hours. He spent that night in making certain pre- 
parations, which consisted chiefly of writing letters, 
and drawing out statements of the position of his 
affairs. At daylight he rang for a servant to make 
him coffee. This beverage refreshed him, and he 
continued his labors until the morning was advanced, 
when he finished his toilet and went out. 

He had had no moments of rest since he had left 
Byfleet, but he felt no want of sleep. His mind was 
endowed with an unhealthy activity. Even his eye- 
sight and his sense of hearing seemed quicker than 
usual, from the intensity of that excitement under 
which he 'svored. At the moment of his entering 
Saint James’s street, a little group of persons wait- 
ing at the doors of the banking-house attracted his 
attention. It wanted still half an hour to the usual 
time of opening. Gray knew well all the dread sig- 
nificance of that sign. 

He went round, and approaching by the narrow 
passage leading from the Arlington Club House, en- 
tered the bank by a private entrance on that side. 

There was yet a little time to spare, for his man- 
ager had not yet arrived. Gray placed the contents 
of his private cash-boxes, in gold and notes, in bags, 
which he deposited hastily in a dressing-case covered 
with black leather, which a man might carry in the 
street without fear of observation. It was heavy, for 
it contained more than seven hundred pounds in 
gold alone. Then he wrote the following brief note, 
which he directed to his manager, but intended to 
take with him, and forward by a porter from some 
place on his way. It bore no signature, and ran 
thus: 


“ You will hear from me again. If the excitement 
continues unti) noon, close the doors. A notice that 
payments are suspended pending an inquiry into the 
causes of sudden exceptional demands upon the bank 
will be enough.” 


He went into the city, and spent the morning in 
disposing through a broker of certain shares which 
he possessed, including the securities which Carrell 
had forwarded to him with a power of attorney for 
sale. Therun upon Barnardiston’s had only begun 
that morning, and was still unknown at that early 
hour. He breathed more freely when he had ac- 
complished this business without attracting notice. 

There were still certain arrangements to be com- 
pleted, and letters to be written, which in the ex- 
citement of his flight he had forgotten. He dared 
not return to his house in Saint James’s Place, and 


to complete his preparations there. After despatch- 
ing @ porter with the letter to bis manager, he 





pleted his labor and paid bis bill, he found that 
it was four o’clock. The time bad passed as quickly 
as if it had been spent in mirth and rejoicing. 

As he leit the inn-yard a man in the street was 
crying the evening papers. The words, ‘ Stoppage 
of Barnardiston’s bank” even caught his ears; but 
he did not stop to buy one. He hurried on till he 
came to the Town Hall, where he found a cab, and 
directed the driver to go tothe Nine Elms Station, 
which was at that time the terminus of the South 
Western Railway. 

As yet, no one in the bank knew of the address at 
Fir Vale; Gray believed, indeed, that his retirement 
had been kept a secret from the entire circle of his 
acquaintances. ‘I can at least get breathing-time 
there,” he thought. He did not suspect that bis bit- 
tsreat enemy was in possession of the deeds and 
papers relating to the house and grounds which he 
had generously presented to Laura’s mother, and 
had thus obtained a sure clue to the place of his con- 
cealment. 

Gray’s hope was to induce Laura and her mother 
to fly the country with him. He had money enough 
for present needs, and in America might escape de- 
tection until the ardor of the pursuit should have 
abated. 

But his delay that day had been fatal. The blows 
which now fell on the unfortunate bank frum all 
sides, followed each other with a rapidity which he 
had little anticipated. Before the suspension had 
been publicly announced that day, an angry customer 
of the bank, whom Gray had supposed to be still in 
Florence, had applied to the manager to hand over 
to him a number of Swedish bonds held by the house 
on his account. In fact Gray, absorbed in the dreamy 
pleasures of his life at By fleet, had relaxed his vigil- 
ance, and was not awure that his customer was in 
Parison a visit, where he received on the previous 
morning a timely hint from a friend by telegraph. 
He had lost no time, and having travelled by the 
mail, arrived at the banking-house an hour before 
noon. 

The manager of the bank could give him no infor- 
mation, except that the securities referred to were 
probably in the bux bearing the name of the gentle- 
man for whom they were held, of which the manager 
had no key. The angry gentleman could get over 
that difficulty. He was in possession of a duplicate 
key. The box was accordingly opened, but the docu- 
ments were missing. Gray’s manager suggested that 
they were probably in the strong-room, to which he 
was unable to obtain access before Gray’s arrival. 
All this, however, only increased the angry gentle- 
man’s impatience. He was a man of the world, he 
said, and not to be duped by excuses like that. “ My 
property is pawned or stolen,” he added, growing 
very red in the face and very fierce in the eyes. “1 
have no doubt you could tell me which, if you chose. 
No wonder you have a crowd at your door, sir. But 
this is something more than bankruptcy. This is 
not a matter for Basinghall street; this is an Oid 
Bailey business, as you may soon find.” 

The manager of Barnardiston’s replied to this by 
opening the door and desiring the old porter of the 
bank to show the gentlenan out. This measure, 
however, was found insufficient, not only by reason 
of the feebleness of the porter, but also in conse- 
quence of the great vigor with which the gentleman, 
who had made his money in the East Indies, and had 
acquired the irascible manner peculiar to Europeans 
who have lived in that climate, flourished his walk- 
ing-stick in the air; upon this the manager, who was 
@ powerful man, rushed in, seized his opponent by 
the collar, drove him through the public hall of the 
bank, and deposited him, to the astonishment of by- 
standers, flushed and disordered on the pavement of 
Saint James’s street. 

The old gentleman was preparing to renew the at- 
tack, when a tall, military looking gentleman, who 
had just issued from the narrow passage at the side 
of tue banking-house, touched him on the arm. 

“Excuse me,” he whispered, “but battling with 
subordinates is undignified and useless.” 

- What other course can I take,” inquired the 
breathless customer, ‘‘ when principals abscond?” 

“Look for principals,” replied the stranger, who 
was no other than the implacable Cousins. ‘ Try 
Number Eleven Saint James’s Place. Failing that 
take train to Weybridge; and trust me for finding 
the gentleman you seek at Fir Vale Cottage, near 
Byfleet.” 

The breathless customer thanked his informant, 
and wrote down the address carefully in a pocket- 
book. But he did not take train for Weybridge, as 
suggested. He waited fora few moments to recover 
his breath, during which time he saw the notice of 
suspension affixed to the doors. On this he calleda 
cab, and went to the nearest police-office, where, on 
& private interview with a magistrate, he obtained a 
warrant for Arthur Gray’s apprehension, on the 
charge of appropriating a number of Swedish bonds 
of the market value of ten thousand pounds. 

So rapid had these movements been that the 
Officers, well informed as to the place of Gray’s re- 
tirement, had arrived at Byfleet nearly two hours 
before him. Having received for answer that Mr. 
Gray was expected there that afternoon, and having 
also ascertained that Gray and his wife were a newly 
married couple, they came to the conclusion that 
there could not be a better place to lie in watch for 
him. Their reasoning received a practical confirma- 
tion from the arrival of a gentleman later in the 
afternoon, who dismissed a fly at the entrance to the 
woods, and who exactly corresponded with the 
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description of the banker. They observed that he 
carried with him a black bag, which appeared to be 
heavy. 

“Mr. Gray?” said the older of the two officers, as 
he approached him with a touch of the hat. “I 
think that’s right.” 

“ Your business?” inquired Gray. Their appear- 
ance and manner were suspicious; but it was hard to 
believe that fate had followed so closely upon him. 

“ Well, it’s a disagreeable one,” replied the man; 
“but [ dare say you’ll explain and make all right 
when you get to town. We have a warrant for 
bringing you back with us. Do you wish to see 
it?” 

“ It is useless,” he replied. “I will go.” 

‘* We would like to do this business handsomely,” 
said the man. ‘At least, as fur as duty will allow. 
Now, if you should want to say a word to the lady at 
home—” 

Gray held his hand to his forehead for awhile to 
reflect. 

* If [ could go alone,” he said, “* not otherwise.” 

** Impossible,” replied the officer. ‘* Now we have 
met, it would not do to part ” 

Enough,” said the banker; ‘I am ready.” 

The three walked away together. They met but 
few persons on that unfrequented road. Gray walk- 
ed before them in deep thought. As they reached 
the heath he turned and addressed to them a final 
appeal for mercy. 

You are men,” he said; ‘‘ not the less, perhaps, 
because these matters are your duty. [have a young 
wite at home, who is unused to trouble of this kind. 
I am anxious to be the first to break to her this un- 
happy news. Give me an opportunity, and | can re- 
ward you. I have gold here which cannot be traced 
from hand to hand like other things.” 

He opened the travelling case, of which he still re- 
tained possession, and drew out one of the canvas 
bags, which were filled with coin too closely packed 
to chink, but heavy in the hand, and not to be mis- 
taken. They were in a sheltered spot. The men 
looked at the bag with glistening eyes. 

**Don’t tempt poor men,” said the officer who had 
first spoken to him. ‘‘ Weare sorry for you; but it 
would be ruin to do it.” 

“No one yet knows of my arrest,’’ urged Gray. 

**T beg your pardon,” replied the man. “At least 
three persons have passed us on the road, who will 
bring this to mind when they come to hear the story 
of the bank.” 

‘Is there no way?” asked the unhappy prisoner. 

The men consulted together in whispers for a mo- 
ment, and then motioned to Gray to go forward by a 
path between high bushes and yvung firs towards 
the station. 

They had not proceeded more than a hundred yards 
when they called to him to halt. The elder picked 
up @ white flint stone. 

* Don’t let us touch the bag,” he said, “nor yet so 
much as look at it; but observe where I put this 
stone, and if you’re tired of carrying it, just drop the 
bag in the bush ‘here, and rake the leaves over it a 
bit.” 

Gray did as the man directed, while the officers 
affected to turn their backs upon the proceeding, 
and to have no hand in it whatever; a line of con- 
duct which seemed to have some occult power of 
quieting their consciences, which would have been 
wanting to a more direct acceptance of the bride. 

‘* Now for the station,” said the first officer, ‘‘ and 
keep your wits about you. If the train should start 
with you, and we should be left behind, you would 
know what to do, I dare say.” 

The well-known sound of the whistle of the up- 
train approaching, caught the banker’s ear as they 
entered the station, where the first vfficer took ticket 
for London for three. Gray begau to fear that they 
had deceived him; but there is a loyalty even in 
roguery; and besides, the pair had determined that 
it would be prudent, in spite of the pains taken to 
conceal it, to return and possess themselves of their 
treasure before nightfall. 

“ Keep in front of us,” whispered the officer to Gray, 
“and do not step into the carriage until the last 
moment.” 

Gray followed their instructions. The station- 
master, not observing them, had signalled for the 
departure of the train, when the prisoner stepped 
forward, and opening a door, sprang into a first-class 
carriage. The train was in motion as tfie two officers, 
in the act of following him, were seized and pushed 
back by the porter. 

“It is too late,” said the porter, “the train is 
signalled.” 

The station-master, perceiving the movement, ap- 
proached to inquire the cause. 

‘* We are officers,” said the spokesman of the two 
passengers who had been thus detained. ‘‘ Through 
the interference of your mana prisoner has escaped 
us.”” 

“‘The porter did his duty,” said the station-mas- 
ter, coldly. ‘‘ The train was signalled. The tele- 
graph oflice is there.” 

The officer despatched a hasty message to Vaux- 
hall, giving a description of the prisoner, with in- 
structions fur his detention. 

But no passenger answering the description in the 
telegraphic message alighted at Vauxhall. Gray bad 
descended at Walton station only a few minutes 
after the scene at the platform at Weybridge. Be- 
fore the message had been deciphered by the clerk 
he had hired a horse, and was riding at a fast trot by 
the old familiar road turvuugh the woods towards Fir 
Vale. 
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THE PRETTY BUTCHERESS. 


CHAPTER I. 


QUAKER makes, in the feminine, quakeress; and 
80, probably, butcher makes, in the feminine, butch- 
eress. If it be so, very well; if not, never mind; let us 
invent the word butcheress for the occasion, and let 
us proceed further to apply it to the daughter of a 
butcher. It there be any reason why a butcher 
should not have a pretty daughter, perhaps some- 
body will be good enough to mention it to Mr. George 
Brentwood, at No. 144 Eastminster Road, ‘over the 
water,” for he is the person who has sinned against 
reason. It is a fact, no doubt, that people do not gen- 
erally connect butcher-meat and beauty (although 
the epithet “ beautitul” is not uncommonly applied 
to chops, steaks and joints;) but if they had gone, a 
few years ago, to 144 Eastminster Road, stood on the 
grating at the mouth of the cellars, and looked 
through one of the large panes of glass in the win- 
dows, they might have been induced to change their 
practice. It was all very well for the sheep to hang 
up by their hind-legs, all along one side of the shop, 
with their noses bleeding; they couldn’t spoil the 
charm that surrounded fair Ellen. Chops in her 
hand looked as lovely as roses, and her touch impart- 
ed a grace to tripe. No wonder custom flowed in up- 
on Brentwood; and if he had been a grasping man, 
he would have charged an extra penny a pound to 
the customers served by Ellen, for all preferred her 
to any one else. Old men and maidens, young men 
and children, and even crusty old women into the 
bargain, got served, whenever it was possible, by 
Ellen. But Mr. Brentwood lost rather than gained 
by this tendency, for Ellen’s great tailing was to give 
overweight. 

No one knew that better than Mrs. Straddle, the 
cabman’s wife, who went on the evening of a certain 
year of the nineteenth century, to get a chop for her 
sick husband. 

‘“*Well, Mrs. Straddle,” sweet Ellen said, “and 
how is your husband this evening?” 

“He don’t get no better, Miss Ellen, thank’ee,” 
answered poor Mrs. Straddle, with a sigh. ‘His 
rheumatics is ’scrucinatin’, and the bile on his neck 
drors and drors enough to dror ’im out 0’ bed, por 
chap.” 

**Odear! I’m very sorry; and he’s out of work, 
too, all this time. ” 

** Yes, miss, that’s bad; and with all my washin’ 
and charin’—washin’ my hands away, and charin’ 
my legs to pieces—I can’t make enough for us two 
and the children.” 

** Dear, dear! Well, what can I do for you?” 

** Why, you see, Miss Ellen, the doctor says the old 
man must have his chop reg’lar, and so I want a nice 
chump chop; and I know you’ll cut it as thick as you 
can, wont you my dear?” 

And Ellen cut such a chop (at the price of the thin- 
nest possible) that Mrs. Straddle retired chuckling, 
and Mr. Brentwood took to remonstrating. 

‘* You never weighed that chop, Ellen, I’m sure,” 
said he. 

“No, I did not, father,” confessed Ellen demurely. 

** Well, you should, my dear.”’ 

**It was poor Mrs. Straddle, father,” was the sim- 
ple apology. 

“Eh? O well, I’m sure I’m sorry for poor Mrs. 
Straddle; but you know, Nelly, we can’t aftord to 
give chops away; you really must be more careful.”’ 

“Very well, father,” said Nelly, sorrowfully. 

‘You know, my dear, I don’t want you to be hard 
on poor people, nor yet overparticular, nor—nor— 
Use your judgment, my dear; that’s all [ mean.” 

For Mr. Brentwood was a kind-hearted man; and 
80 Nellie promised to use her judgment, which was 
worth very little when purchasers like Mrs. Straddle 
came to buy. 

Nellie’s hair was amber-tinted. It was not hud- 
dled up behind ina sort of potato-bag, or elaborately 
twisted into the shape of a pincushion, but gathered 
up daintily, though loosely, into a simple knot; her 
eyes were gray, and thickly lashed; her nose was 
just the sort of nose you would have expected where 
it was; her mouth was exactly what you wanted. 
Of her hands, however, it may be stated that, though 
smaller might be found out of the ranks of the aris- 
tocracy, they were small enough, and shapely enough, 
and they had no dull, artificial-looking whiteness, 
but a decided tint of delicate rosiness—a hint, as it 
were, that she had healthy blood in her veins. Of 
her figure, too, it may be said that it did not resem- 
ble a fairy’s, but a well-made mortal maiden’s; and 
though her feet might have shccked a fashionable 
Chinawoman, they were ‘‘a joy for ever ” to the boot- 
maker. But it was especially the goodness written 
on her face, beaming from her eyes, smiling on her 
lips, that bowed the hearts of all who saw her, in 
spite of her dress being bombazine; for that was the 
material she generally wore; and yet, so “lovesome” 
was her “mien,” that bad she lived in the days of 
the susceptible king Cophetna, and had that royal 
personage (which is extremely improbable) entered 
her shop to buy a pound of sausages or other savory 
meat such as kings love, he would have made her an 
offer on the spot, always supposing that things had 
not already gone too far with ‘‘ the beggar-maid.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Now, it happened that, upon the very evening 
which has been spoken of, as George Fantom, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law, was passing down Eastminster 
Road, his eyes were somehow attracted to the shop- 
window of No. 144, and “‘ more amazed than if seven 





men bad set upon him,” he ‘saw the maiden 
standing in the’’ flaring gas-light. He stood still, 
supported himself with his nose against the glass, 
and watched the transactions ot Mrs. Straddle and 
Ellen. He saw Ellen cut cff the chop, and with her 
own s¥eet thumb and finger place it carefully upon 
Mrs. Straddle’s cracked willow-pattern plate. He 
wondered if his own chops were as highly honored. 


He pondered awhile, and then entered the shop just | 


as Ellen bad finished her conversation with her father. 

“A mutton-chop, if you please,” said he to Ellen, 
‘*from there,’ pointing to where she had cut Mrs. 
Straddle’s. 

She looked at him with some surprise; but taking 
a cloth in her left hand, lest he might object to the 
touch of her fingers, she cut off a chop, weighed it 
carefully, charged him accordingly, and asked quiet- 
ly, “Shall I put it in a paper for you?” 

“*Tf you please,” was the answer; * but pray don’t 
use that cloth. Do take it up as you did the old wo- 
man’s.” 

‘* Sir!” exclaimed Ellen, bridling. 

“The old woman’s who just went ont, you know,” 
continued Fantom, imploringly; ‘‘ you didn’t use any 
cloth for hers.” 

Ellen looked just a little perturbed, for she consid- 
ered the gentlewan to be, to say the least of it, eccen- 
tric; she smiled slightly with amusement, blushed 
slightly with vexation, and then, with a tranquil, 
‘As you please, -ir,’’ took up the chop exactly as she 
had taken up Mrs. Straddle’s, and wrapped it in a 
piece of newspaper. 

“O, thank you, thank you, I’msure,” said Fantom, 
as if he had received a personal favor which was 
gratifying and en:barrassing at the sametime. ‘‘ Do 
you think the—the bundle would go in my cvat- 
pocket?” 

** Really, sir, I can’t say,” replied Ellen, and walked 
composedly into the counting-house, leaving her 
father to supply whatever else the customer might 
want. 

Mr. Fantom stood still, confronted by Brentwood, 
who sharpening his knife encouragingly, and at the 
same time a little deiantly, upon his steel, asked, 
“Anything else this evening, sir?” 

“Eh? No I think not—no more meat, thank you,” 
said Fantom; *“ but, pray, do you know a Mr. Ren- 
shaw hereabouts?” 

** Rev. Mr. Renshaw, sir?” 

* Yes; he’s a parson.” 

*O, yessir, very well. Lives at 22 Warrington 
street: first turning on the left after you pass the 
Green Dragon.” 

“Thank you. Good-evening.” 

“ Good-eveuing, sir,” said Brentwood affably, as he 
walked forward, sharpening his knife, toward the 
customer, who retreated sideways from the shop, 
with his eyes directed towards the counting-house. 

And so Fantom departed—but not to 22 Warring- 
ton street. He had known perfectly well where the 
Rev. Mr. Renshaw lived, and had come out on pur- 
pose to call upon him, and he had asked for informa- 
tion only for the sake of prolonging his stay in the 
shop, in case the amber-haired damsel might come 
out from or show herself at the door of the counting- 
house. But Nelly hada good share of woman’s intu- 
ition, and used it womanlike to the thwarting of 
men; so Fantom saw her no more that night. 

Perhaps George Fantom, Esq., would not have been 
pleased had he heard the remarks that were made 
about him after he had left the shop; for Mr. Brent- 
wood had bluntly pronounced him ‘ drunk,” Ellen 
had surmised that he was “ asilly;” «nd Mrs. Brent- 
wood, when informed of his behaviour, had declared 
he was “one of them impudent, govd-for-nothing 
tellers.” 

As it was, he soliloquized whilst wending bis way 
to his rooms in the Temple: “‘ Here am I, George 
Fantom, belonging to the ancient and honorable fam- 
ily of the Fantoms of Airshire, running as usual 
after a shadow. It’s impossibleI can marry a butch- 
er’s daughter (for, of course, she is his daughter, and 
niece wouid beas bad); the Fantoms would rise trom 
the grave and mock me. And yet the image of this 
pretty butcheress will haunt me even longer than 
that of the dark-eyed bakeress; and that haunted 
me for more than a year and a day, till it was exor- 
cised by the practical wisdom cf Renshaw. I should 
like to get his advice at once, but I can’t call on bim 
with a chop in my pocket. What to do with the 
meat, I hardly know; it’s a curious memento to hang 
up in one’s rooms, and it would soon become rather 
too odoriferous. I’d give it to a beggar, if I could 
see one; but beggars are like policemen, and never 
appear when they are wanted. Besides, the beggar 
would be sure to think that there was something 
wrong with it, that [had put poison in it just fora 
lark, for gentlemen are supposed to have queer ideas 
of alark. By Jove, 1’ll cook it, and have it for sup- 
per; not that I’m in the least bit hungry, but it’s 
good practice to cook chops, and the touch of those 
tingers is far more appetising than Worcestershire 
sauce.” 

So Fantom proceeded to mount with great agility 
the steps which led up to his chambers. The cham- 
bers were kept in disorder by a well meaning but 
useless and dirty laundress, addicted to tippli: g (of 
course at the expense of ‘“‘hergentlemen.”) Fantum 
had tried to cure her, by a measure which was cer- 
tainly harsh, but justifiable on the ground that it 
could scarcely fail to be effectual. He deliberately 
and in cold blood, placed in her way a quantity of 
cheap sherry and other wines. She fellinto the cruel 
trap, tricd each of the bottles in turn one night 
(hoping to light upon something decent to drink), 
and her tace ever afterwards tuld the tale of ber 





sufferings and her disgust. Ste said nothing, but 
she regarded Fantom with an eye full of reproach, 
and it was clear that she considered the cruel trick 
had entitled her to drink (on the sly) any spirits sbe 
could find bandy. When, then, Fantom arrived chop 
in pocket, and, observing his door open, walked a-tip- 
toe softly in, he found himself with a fine back view 
of the good dame as she stood with hia bottle of 
V.O.P. (or old pale brandy) in one hand, whilst 
with the otber she supported herself againet the 
cellaret, and he heard her as she smacked her lips 
mutter, ‘‘ Drat them wines; gi’e me branny.” 

“Don’t drink it all,” said Fantom, suddenly go- 
ing close up to her; ‘I shall want a glass of brandy 
and water before I go to bed.” 

Down on her knees droppgi the petrified laund ress, 
speechless from brandy, surprise and fear. 

“ You can’t deny it this time,” said Fantom; but 
the convicted laundress only moaned. 

“ Come, get up, woman,” continued Fantom; “ get 
up and go; and to-morrow I shall look out for a new 
laundress. Of course I shall keep you on until the 
end of the week, and pay you as usual; and after that 
I don’t want to sse your face again.’”’ 

The woman tottered to her feet, staggered away 
with an injured air; and then steadying herself by 
the door-handle, pursed up her mouth, and shook ber 
head mournfully, as much as to say that her feelings 
were too big for utterance. At length her speech 
came slow and thick, and with a great deal of fuleetto: 

*« Juz—yer—-pleaz—, zir; you. you--you know— 
bes’, zir; you—try—to pizon— por old— por old ’omam, 
aud—then—you turn—’er off—ftur takin’—of a anec 
—anec--anecdote.” She probably meant “‘ antidote ;” 
but the other word apparently relieved her mind 
best, for she smiled feebly, slammed the door, and 
fell by easy stages to the bottom of the staircase. 

“The old hag knew I was going out,” muttered 
Fantom witha grim langh, “and thought I shouldn’t 
be home till late. And | shouldn’t have been, if it 
hadn’t been for this,” he continued as he produced 
his chop, and prepared to broil iton his gridiron. He 
was by no means a skillful cook, even in the rudimen- 
tary matter of a chop; but having reduced his pur- 
chase to a tolerably cinder-like condition, he devoured 
it with much gusto. Hethen mixed himselfa tum- 
bler of brandy and water (for he had surprised his 
laundress just in time), lighted his pipe, and mused. 
He thought of all the cases known to him—from King 
Cophetna to his (Fantom’s) friend Dawkins—of men 
who had married beneath them (as they say), and he 
wondered what sort of seizure—paralysis, apoplexy, 
epilepsy, and the Jike—would come upon the mem- 
bers of his family if they were to read in the first 
column of the Jimes: ‘On the —th instant, at —— 
Church, by the Rev. W. Renshaw, M. A., George 
Fantom, Esq., Barrister-at-law, son of the late Rev. 
G. Fantom, M. A., of Shapeless Rectory, Airshire, 
and nephew of Sir Gossamer Fantom, Bart., of Fan- 
tom Hall in the same county, to (whatever her Chris- 
tian name might be), daughter of Mr. Brentwood, 
butcher, of 144 Kastminster Road, London, S. E.” 

Then he went to bed, and dreamed that the cere- 
mony was actually being performed; but by one of 
those singular mistakes which often occur in dreams, 
it was Rershaw who was putting the ring on Elien’s 
finger. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE next two nights Fantom felt himself drawn 
irresistibly towards the butcher's shop; bat the mo- 
ment he entered, Ellen retired to the counting-bouse, 
and Fantom’s chop was cut for him, with much 
griomess and ostentatious flourishing of the knife, 
by Mr. Brentwood in person. The way in which the 
butcher flourished his knife and eyed Fantom the 
while, spoke velumes, and almost led to a breach of 
the peace; for Fantum could not help seeing that the 
butcher’s pantomime expressed distrust and hoatility, 
and making in consequence a good-natured remark, 
to which the butcher replied grofily. The chops cut 
by the butcher, Fantom gave away to the first beg- 
gars he could find; and on the third night, deter- 
mined to call upon the Rev. Mr. Kenshaw, make a 
clean breast, as he had done in the case of the dark- 
eyed bakeress, and receive some sound advice. As 
he sauntered down Warrington street, he happened 
to look duwn Gue of the shabby side-streets, and saw 
a sight and heard a cry which caused him to break 
intoarun. He ran about twenty yards down the 
side stre t, wasted no time in words, but doubled his 
fist, and sent it straight into the jowl of a certain 
man, causing him to stigger against some area rail- 
ings, and a sweet face to turn round with a scream 
of mingled fear ani relief. The man having recov- 
ered himself, swore freely, and assumed a fighting at- 
titude; but Fantom said: “I can’t wait now to give 
you your revenge, you blackzguard; I must take 
charge of this young lady. And here comes @ po- 
liceman, 80, if you don’t be off, 1 shall hand you over 
to him.”’ 

The man hereupon slanpk away; and Fantom, 
turning to his charge, said: “ I’m so glad I was near 
at hand. I saw you struggling with that blackguard, 
and I heard you cry for help. I knew you directly; 
you are Miss Brentwood.” 

“Yes,” sail Nejly, for it was she; and then she 
stammered, ‘‘How can I thank you svofficiently, 
sir?” And then she added, half-crying: “ You'll 
think it so odd fur me to be out alone at this time of 
night, and in such a plice.” 

“« f only think it’s very lucky for me,” said Fantom, 
langhing; ‘‘and now tellme where you are going, 
and if you will let p.e, 1 will be your body-guard?” 

* O, nosir; thank you,” cried Nelly excitedly, for 
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she was not quite sure that she hadn’t escaped from 
Scylla only to fall a prey to Charybdis, a very much 
nicer monster certainly, but the more dangerous, 
perhaps, on that account. 

“ But I shall not let you go alone,” persisted Fan- 
tom. “If you will not let me walk with you, I shall 
walk behind you, that’s all.” 

‘No, pray, sir; do not let me take you out of your 
way; I assure you I have only a very short distance 


Nelly. 

“Tell me where you are going, then,” said Fantom. 

‘Tam going, sir,’ replied Nellie, tearfally, “ for 
Mr. Renshaw.” 

“Iwas going to Mr. Renshaw’s,” said Fantom. 
‘‘ This is not the way to his lodgings.” 

“No sir,” assented Nelly, “‘ but I have been there, 
and they told me he bad gone to visit a poorman and 
woman who live in that court;’? and Nelly pointed 
towarus a distant court at the end of the side-street. 

‘May I ask what you want him for?” inquired 
Fantom. 

Then poor Nelly fairly broke down, and hiding her 
face in her hands, sobbed out, ‘* My poor little broth- 
er is dying, and he sadly wants to see Mr. Renshaw; 
so I put on my bonnet and shawl, and ran to fetch 
him, without waiting for anybody to go with me.” 

All levity vanished from Fantom’s looks and tone 
as he said, “ Hush, hush! pray, don’t give way in 
the street.” And so assuring to Nelly was the sud- 
den change, that she allowed him to put her arm in 
his, and lead her away gently so in the direction of 
the court. 


CHAPTER IV. 


NELLY had been rightly informed as to the where- 
abouts of the Rev. Mr. Renshaw. He had left home 
immediately after dinner to pay a visit to Mr. Strad- 
dle, cab-driver, who lived on the first floor of No. 6 
Stamford Court, Warrington street. Let us go back 
a couple of hours, and stand by Mr. Renshaw as he 
takes hold of and pulls twice (such is the et‘quette of 
Stamford Court) the second from the bottom of about 
six brass knobs, which form the useful as well as or- 
namental additions to the hither ends of the wires 
which communicate with the bells which summon 
the inmates of No. 6. The Rev. Mr. Renshaw is 
about thirty, stands about five feet nine, is strongly 
built, wears black whiskers, beard and mustache, 
and has remarkably bright black eyes. His dress, if 
it were not for his white tie, would not mark his pro- 
fession; ke has on dark gray trousers, and sucha 
black frock-coat and black cloth waistcoat as might 
be worn by any gentleman of any or no profession. 
There is in his appearance neither starch nor unc- 
tion; and his thick-soled boots, his oaken stick and 
gloveless hands seem to betoken that he is given to 
pedestrian exercise. His expression is a little stern; 
but there comes into his eyes now and then a twinkle 
that tells both of humor and kindliness. Sosucha 
man having been kept waiting the period which is 
fashionable in Stam ford Court, the door was at length 
opened by our old friend, Mrs. Straddle, who ex- 
claimed: ‘Lor, Mr. Renshaw, sir, and me not 
cleaned myself!” 

** How are you, Mrs. Straddle?” asked Renshaw, 
walking into the passage; ‘‘ and how is your busband 
to-night?” 

“Well, sir, he seems a little more comfortable, 
thank’ee kindly. Will ye step up, sir, please? though 
we’re all of a muck.”’ 

* Certainly, 1 will, if I may. I want to havea 
chat with Straddle.” 

And without more ceremony, the Rev. Mr. Ren- 
shaw followed Mrs. Straddle up-stairs and into a 
room, the atmosphere of which was not such as Miss 
Florence Nightingale would have recommended an 
invalid to breathe. If there were not “ seventy-five 
different stinks, all well defined,” such as Coleridge 
discovered in Cologne, allowance should be made for 
the size of the room compared with the city. What 
could be done in the odoriferous line in so smalla 
place, had been done; but the most paevalent odors 
just now were those which proceeded trom damp 
linen banging upon cords all over the room to dry, 
and from the fumes of tobacco. The latter was rath- 
er agreeable than otherwise; fur the tobacco which 
the invalid,as he sat, wrapped up in flannel, near 
the tire, was smoking was really good, as the Rev. 
Mr. Renshaw at once discovered and announced, say- 
ing: ‘‘Ah! Straddle, how are you? That’s uncom- 
monly good tobacco you are smoking; I should like a 
pipe of it.’’ 

‘That you shall have, sir. Missus, get a pipe for 
Muster Renshaw. Excuse me gittin’ up,sir; I’m that 
bad with the rheumatics—” 

“ Don’t say a word of excuse, Straddle; I’m sorry 
to see you suffering so much; but I’m glad you can 
enjoy your pipe.” 

“ Yes sir, thank’ee, I find a whiff 0’ baccy does me 
as much good as anything. Pray, light up, sir.” 

I never—tasted—better—stuff than this,” 
Renshaw, between his first few pufis. 
you get it?” 

“Ah?! answered Straddle, with a sigh, a nod, and 
a knowing look, ‘J cuuldn’t afford to git such baccy 
as this, sir; it’s some l’ve ’ad by me ever solong, and 
it was given tome by a wonder.ul nice gent by the 
name o’ Fantom.” 

* Fantom! What! George Fantom?” cried Ren- 
shaw. , 

**T dun know what his Christian name may be, sir; 
Fantom, erquire, we call ’im.” 

** What sort of a man is he?” 

** Well, 1 should say about a twelve-stone man, sir, 


said 
* Where do 


to go now. Do, pray, sir, leave me,” whimpered | 


| or not so much—may be he’d ride twelve stone and 
| @ half—” 

“Ah!” interrupted Renshaw, laughing; ‘ but is he 
fair or dark?” 

“ Fair! Til warrant him as fair a genelman as ever 
walked; nothing dark about ’im, sir.” 

“*T mean, what color is his hair?” 

** Well, sir, 1 wouldn’t say a word agen a nice gen- 
' elman like ’im; but speakin’ to you as a parson, sir, 
as must ’ave the truth, I should say it was reddish; 
not carrots, you know, sir, but a little reddish.” 

* Does he live in the Temple?” 

“Ay, that he do, sir.” 

‘Then it must be George Fantom, and I know him 
very well indeed.” 

*Do you, now, sir? Well, I am glad ’o that,” 
said Straddle, chuckling. 

** But how did you make his acquaintance?” 

Straddle at this question was seized with a fit of 
laughing, which caused him in his rheumatical con- 
dition no small pain, and brought down upon him a 
a@remonstrance from Mrs. Straddle, who remarked, 
with the testiness of affection: ‘‘ Drat you, Straddle, 
aint your biles and rheumatics enough, without mak- 
in’ ’em wuss? I b’lieve you'd laugh at some things 
if you were on your dyin’ bed, or if you was as bad 
with biles as the genelman in the Bible, what scraped 
hisself with an oyster-shell or summut.” 

Staddle, however, having recovered himself both 
from his laughter and his pain, said, “ It was a rum- 
my, way, sir, of makin’ friends—I runned over ’im.” 

“O! it was you, was it?” asked Renshaw. ‘1 
knew he had been run over by a cab, but i didn’t 
know you did it.” 

* Yes sir, and this is ow it were. I took up a fare 
at Waterloo Station to set down at Kensin’ton. I'd 
got a pretty fairish trot on as we come to the turnin’ 
into the Strand, when Ll see a gent aswingia’ slowly 
along over the crossin’ with ’is ’ands in ’is pockets, as 
easy as if he wasin a flower-garden. I ’olle:’d out; 
* Hil—hi!—hi-i-il?? three or four times, makin’ sure 
he’d cut it, to git out o’ the way; but he didn’t take 
no more notice thanif I’da bin acoster cryin’ greens; 
and atore I cud pull up, the near wheel caught ’im 
in the quarters, and sent ’im a spinnin’ on to the kerb 
a good un. He was terrible shook, and ’ad the bark 
took off ’is chin, and ’is legs and ’is nose went a-bleed- 
in’ like a sheep’s ina butcher’s shop. In course, I 
stopped; and my fare, which were a genelman and 
no mistake, he got out and says: ‘It warn’t your 
fault, kebby; and ’ere’s my card, if you should want 
me to speak up for you afore the beak;’ and he put 
Muster Fantom, as was uncommon groggy, into my 
keb, and got Muster Fantom to say where he was to 
druv to, and got in with ’im; and I druv ’em both to 
the Temple. Muster Fantom was que€r still when 
we got ’im ’ome; but when I says, ‘I ’ope you wont 
be ’ard on me, sir; I don’t think as it were my fault; 
I kep’ a-’ollerin’ out; Hi sir,’ he laughed a little faint- 
ish, and, says he ‘ ow the devil (I beg pardon, Muster 
Renshaw, but that’s what he said)—‘ ’ow the devil,’ 
he says ‘should I know you was a-speakin to me? 
My name isn’t Hi! he says; my name’s Fantom.’ 
Well, I give him my ticket, and he says he can’t 
speak to me no more jest then, but tells me to call on 
’im next mornin’; and I druv off with the fare what 
give me ’is card to Kensin’ton. Nextmornin’, I calls 
on Muster Fantom, and finds him pretty comfortable, 
barrin’ a black eye, and he says: ‘ Well, three-thous- 
and-and-seventeen’ (the number ’o my ticket, sir,) 
‘I shan’t have you transported this time, for, to tell 
you the truth, I b’lieve it were my fault.’ He were 
smokin’ a pipe, and he ast me to ’ave one, and I did; 
and when I said what fust-class baccy it were, he 
gives me a great packet of it; and he ast me about 
keb-drivin’ and all that; and I told ’im what hard 
times it were, and I told ’im about the missus and 
the two children, and when I were a-goin’, he says; 
* Look ’ere; you must be paid for luss of time; and he 
gives me five shillin’s. O, he’s arare good sort is 
Muster Fantom.” 

“You are right there, Straddle,” said Renshaw, 
earnestly. 

*‘And when he want a keb, sir, he always look out 
for me and ’ave mine, if he can; and he always ’ave 
*is paper 0’ my little Billy, as isin the newspaperin’ 
line out o’ dvors in Fieet street; and he often ’ave 
*is boots cleaned by my little Jimmy,as is in the 
boot-cleanin’. And Jinimy—he aint one o’ them 
lot dressed up in all sorts o’ colors, and numbered 
like convic’s, but independert like—Jimmy telled 
me as ’ow he was a-cleanin’ Muster Fantom’s boots 
one day, and a sleek chap in a white tie (makin’ be- 
lieve he were a parson, I dessay) come up and says to 
Muster Fantom: ‘ Parding me, sir; you’d be a-doin’ 
areal service to a good cause if you’d employ the 
S’ciety’s boys and not them outsiders ;’ and Muster 
Fantom says: ‘ Parding me, sir; but I only know 0’ 
one S’ciety, and that’s mankind; and I objec’ to 
makin’ guys 0’ ’uman bein’s, and ticketin’ ’em like 
articles in a shop-winder; and what's more, I don’t 
see what right you ’ave to interfere with a lad as tries 
to get a ’onest livin’, or with me;’ and the sleek chap 
says: ‘No offence, sir, 1 ’ope;’ and Muster Fantom 
(a workin’ ’isself up, Jimmy says, like people as acts 
a play) shouts out quite fierce: ‘Ay, but there is, and 
much offence too;’ and the sleek chap says: ‘O!’ and 
*ooks it.” 

“T am not sure that Mr. Fantom is quite right 
there,” said Renshaw. ‘‘ But I wanted to talk with 
you about other matters, Straddle. You find you 
have no difficulty with those tickets for coal and 
things?” 

* No sir, thank’ee. The missus says some o’ the 
| folks is a little nasty scmetinfes about our not goin’ 
to church.” 





“Ah!” said Renshaw, seriously, “I wish you 
would go to church; but I don’t think that ought to 
make any difference with respect to the tickets, or 
else they might look like a bribe.” 

“* I can’t go now, sir,” replied Straddle, doggedly. 

Certainly not,” observed Renshaw, smiling. 

“And then,” continued Straddle in a grumbling 
tone, “when I aint laid up, I’m at work, and all 
my masters works kebs of a Sunday.” 

‘* Still your wife and children might go,” rejoined 
Renshaw, looking at Mrs. Straddle. 

‘* Me, sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Straddle in a sbrill 
tone. ‘ Well, I’ve bin, sir; and I find, when I go in 
the mornin’, I’m a-thinking all the time whether 
they wontspile the dinner at the bake-’us; and when 
I go in the arternoon, I can’t keep my eyes open; 
and of a evenin’ the rector allus preach, and he 
make me dream so frightful, I can’t ’ardly do a bit o’ 
washin’ the next day. As for the children, they’re 
that frightened o’ the teadie, you can’t get ’em to go 
alone; but they go toSunday school reg’lar, and Miss 
Ellen (that’s Miss Brentwood) have taught ’em their 
dooty towards God and their dooty towards their 
neighbor without missing a word.” 

““Tf they never miss a word of these,” said Renshaw 
solemnly, and a little ironically, ‘‘ they will not come 
toany harm. Do you read that Bible I gave you, 
Straddle?” 

‘“‘No sir,” answered Straddle, with a shuffle, and 
in a surly tone; ‘“‘ can’t say as I do, sir; I never was 
fond o’ readin’ myself. The missus, she take a speil 
at it sometimes; she give me and the children the 
story o’ the genelman sie were a talkin’ of jest now 
as were so bad in the boils; it seemed suitable to my 
case. But some’ow it didn’t appear to me that he 
were 80 over and above patient; be didn’t cuss and 
Swear exactly, but he throwed ’isself under the grate, 
and cussed the day he were born, and went on pret- 
ty stiff at ‘is friends.” 

Rensbaw smiled and said: ‘“‘ Patient is used of a 
man at a hospital who does nothing but complain all 
day—isn’t it?’’ 

“ Why, yes sir,” answered Straddle, “and that 
allus seemed odd to me too. Patient! says 1; why, 
’e’s a-bellerin’ like a bul.” 

‘* Words have mcre than one meaning sometimes,” 
rejoined Renshaw; ‘that is the reason, very often, 
why people get wrong ideas—” 

Here Straddle, considering himself found fault 
with, bursi out saying: ‘ It’s onreasonable what the 
public thinks of keb-drivers. Keb-drivers, ’cordin’ 
to them, is cheats, liars and drunkards. I’ve guta 
awful red face, I know, but if it’s any kind o’ drink 
it’s tea, such as this ’ere as I’m a-drinkin, now. I 
don’t take a drop o’ sperrits not once a week when I’m 
in work. It’s constitooshun and weather, that’s what 
it is, the doctor says, make my face such a objec’. I 
know once, when I were workin’ night keb, and it 
were drefful cold weather, and I ’adn’t took a tare 
since I come out, and I ’adn’t ’ad anything t’ eat, I 
jest took a little drop o’ rum; and what wi’ that and 
bein’ numb o’ cold, I fell asleep, and I tumbled off 
my keb; and p’lice swore I were drunk, cos I smelt 
o’ rum, and the beak very nigh tuk away my license. 
And then, when you aint got change, a young swell 
*Ilsay: ‘‘ Come kebby, I’ll toss yer whether I’ll give 
yer ’alf-a-crown or nothin’?’ and me with a wife and 
family; and then they’re nasty cos I wont toss. And 
the public b'lieves all keb-drivers is fightin’-men, 
and young fellers up to their larks ’ll want yer to go 
fust tip on the nose fora shillin’. I’m sure I never 
told a lie knowin’ly about my fare in my life, and 
many’s the time I’ve proved the fare to be wrong 
*isself. And if yer do go to church, people breaks up 
away from yer(coso’ yer clo’es) as if you ’ad the 
cholery; and the parson sends yer to the bottomless 
pit, and it’s more than flesh and blood can bear—it is, 
indeed, Muster Renshaw.” 

Renshaw listened attentively, without attempting 
any interruption, and was just going to reply, when 
he was startled by a violent ringing at the Straddies’ 
bell, which hung just over his head. Mrs. Straddle 
dashed down to the door, returned almost immedi- 
ately, and said breathlessly to Renshaw: ‘Please, 
sir, there’s Miss Ellen—Miss Brentwood and a gent 
wants to speak to you pertickler, and they wont come 
up.” 

Renshaw wished Straddle good-night, hurried 
down, followed by Mrs. Straddle, and cried: “* Why, 
Fantom! whatever is the meaning of this? I beg 
your pardon, Miss Brentwood; howdo youdo? Can 
I be of any service to you?” 

Fantom said quickly, ‘I'll explain another time; 
but pray, go at once with Miss Brentwood; she will 
tell you on the way why we have come here for you.” 

Renshaw offered Nelly his arm as if she had been 
a lady of station, and prepared to go away with her, 
just stopping to say to Fantom: ‘ Go up stairs with 
my friend Mrs. Straddle, and she will show you an 
old acquaintance of yours.” 

Mrs. Straddle dropped Fantom a courtesy, and 
said: ‘If so be as you’re Fantom, esquire, from the 
Temple, why, God bless you sir; and my old man, as 
is ill up-stairs, would be jest glad tosee you; I b’lieve 
it ’ud very nigh cure ’im.” 

“T’m Fantom of the Temple, certainly,” replied 
Fantom, laughing; “and I wi go up with pleasure; 
but I’m no doctor, and I never worked a cure yet. 
Sbow me the way; that’s all.” 

Fantom followed Mrs. Straddle, who threw open 
her room-door, saying: “‘ Straddle, my man, ’ere ’s 
Fantom, esquire, come to see yer.” 

Straddle made a desperate effort to jump out of 
his chair, but his rheumatism was too much for him, 

and he sank back with an exclamation of pain, as 





Fantom, whose eyes were widened with eurprise, 








shouted: ‘‘ What! three-thousand-and-seventeen! 
Why, what’s the matter? Has somebody been run- 
ning over you?” 

“ Sarvant, sir, sarvant,”’ chuckled Straddle, pulling 
his front hair, and looking as pleased as a child ata 
pantomime. “ No sir; I answers to the name o’ Hi! 
sir. But do’ee sit down, sir; Muster Renshaw didn’t 
mind sittin’ on that cheer.’’ 

* Of course, I will sit down,” said Fantom, proceed- 
ing to do 80; ‘“‘and what’s more,I will take a pipe 
of your tobacco, if you'll give me one.” 

“ Yourn, sir, yourn,” rejoined Straddle, joyously; 
“it’s yourn; and Muster Renshaw have ben a-smok- 
in’ of it and enjoyin’ it in that there pipe.” 

“‘ Then I shall take his pipe,” said Fantom; “ I like 
a pipe that has beensmoked. But you can’t be much 
of a smoker if you haveany of that tobacco left still.” 

“Ah, sir,” replied Straddle, “ I kep’ it laid by for 
Sandays, and I smoke it now I’m ailin’ as a sort of 
treat.” 

So Fantom sat and smoked, and pur ped ont the 
stury~of Straddle’s sufferings and Mrs, Straddle’s 
hardships, until Billy and Jimmy came in for the 
night, when he found it advisable, what with the a'- 
mosphere and the restraint his presence evidently 
was upon the two boys, to retire. He had, however, 
managed to make Mrs. Straddle’s heart a little light- 
er by engaging her at a trifle more than the usual 
terms, in the place of his drunken laundress; for 
Mrs. Straddle found she could “do for” bim as well 
as perform her work at the laundry when she washed. 
It was only the washing of her own household that 
was done at home, and which was not extensive, as 
could be guessed from the scanty supply of linen 
which hung drying on the cords in the room, 








CHAPTER VY. 


NELLY, in a very few words, told Renshaw all 
that was necessary toaccount for her having Fantom 
as an escort, and why she had sought out Renshaw, 
even in the abode of the Straddles, saying, with a 
sob: 

“TIT knew, sir, you would forgive me; poor little 
Bob was so anxious to see you.” 

‘* I should not easily have forgiven you,” rejoined 
Renshaw, greatly moved, “if you had not sought me 
out or sent for me, wherever I was. Poor little fel- 
low! does he suffer much?” 

“No sir, not at all. The doctor told us he would 
most likely feel no more pain; but that he could not 
last until morning.” 

“And does the little man know his end is so near?” 

** Yes sir; he begged the doctor to tell him; and 
when ke had been told, he lay quite still and silent 
for some minutes, with his eyes closed, and then 
he opened them again, looking more bright and hap- 
py than I ever saw him. and said, in a whisper: 

‘* They’ve prepared a place for me.” 

Here poor Nelly broke down again; and no more 
was said until they arrived at Nelly’s home. They 
were admitted by the private door, and went straight 
up stairs to such a room as no one would have 
dreamed of finding in Eastminster Road. It was 
lofty, and had two windows, each reaching to 
within s foot and a half of the floor, so that as 
much light as possible was thrown into the room. 
Up the sides and along the top of each window, 
creepers had been trained to grow on the outside, 
and each window-sill had its box of fresh-looking 
flowers. The window-hangings were of tasteful 
stuff, and tastefully hung; and in the space between 
the two windows was a very elegant piano. Two 
cages, in each of which there was a singing-bird, 
hung, one from the top of each window; on a beanti- 
fully covered table stood a large aquarium, surround- 
ed by minor ornaments, in the form of vases, churches 
which could be lit up at night by candles placed 
inside them, and similar things, such as boys delight 
in; by photograph albums and by books; a few eary- 
chairs were set here and there; a luxurious-looking 
couch was placed against one of the walls, at right 
angles to the wallin which the windows were; and 
a thick carpet deadened the sound of the heaviest 
footfall. In an alcove opposite the windows was a 
little iron bedstead ; and a door close by the head of 
the bedstead opened into a little scantily farnished 
room, where Nelly slept, to be near her brother. 

On the iron bedstead, unencumbered by curtains, 
was a water-ked, and on the water-bed lay, covered 
up to the chest by the whitest and softest of sheets 
and counterpane, a little boy about twelve years old. 
His face was lovely with the light just dawning upon 
him from another world; but it was pinched withal, 
and deadly pale. His little hands, white as alabas- 
ter, and crnelly thin, were playing idly with the 
pattern worked on the counterpane; and he every 
now and then cast an eager glance towards the door 
near the foot of his bed. On one side of his pillow 
sat his father, and on the other his mother; but no 
sound was heard except when either father or moth- 
er asked him if he wanted anything, and then he 
merely shook his head with a grateful smile. Sad- 
denly, the door he had been watching was gently 
opened, and he gave a sigh of relief and pleasure as 
he saw Neiiy enter with Mr. Renshaw. A silent 
greeting passed between Renshaw and the elder 
Brentwood, who made way for him and Nelly near 
the pillow. The little thin white bands were acon 
round Nelly’s neck, as she stooped down, and a sweet 
low voice, very low but very clear, said: 

“ Thank you, thank you, dearest Nell; I knew you 
had gone to fetch him.”” And then the sweet low 
voice said, in answer to Renshaw’s gentle caress and 
cordial *‘ God bless you, my boy!”—* Thank you, sir; 
I wanted you to say that to me once more before I 
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die; I like so much to hear you say it; but,” he 
added, earnestly, ‘‘they have prepared a place for 
me.” 

“1 haven’t a doubt of it,” said Renshaw, solemnly. 
“But is there anything in particular you wish to 
say to me?” 

“Tf you please, sir.” 

“Tell me what it is, then. Do you wish to be 
alone with me?” 

“O, no sir; I am so happy with father and mother, 
and Nelly and you.” 

“Then tell me what you have to say.” 

“ First, sir, is there anything wrong in my calling 
my canaries Huz and Buz? They are brothers, you 
know.” 

“No, no, my child; why should there be?” 

“‘ Well, they are Bible names, and I was afraid— 
But as you say there was no harm, and as I am sure 
I didn’t mean any harm, I shall not say any more 
about it. Then I wanted to say, sir, that it’s six 
years since the great ox trampled upon me and 
tossed me, and I’ve been lying here or on that sofa 
ever since—” 

“Ah, my dear boy, you have had a severe trial—” 

O, it isn’t that, sir: I mean all those six years 
father and mother have been so good to me.” 

‘My God! my poor boy, don’t break my heart by 
talking like that!” sobbed Brentwood. And Mrs. 
Brentwood could do nothing but stroke the little 
one’s head and weep speechlessly. 

“And Nelly,” the sweet low voice went on, “has 
done nearly everything for me all those years; and 
all the flowers, and my canaries, came from her; 
and nearly all her spare time has been spent in play- 
ing and singing to me, and reading to me, and teach- 
ing me to read; and though I am a poor helpless 
little boy, I know she will feel so lonely when I am 
gone; and I want to ask you, please, sir, to be kind 
to father and mother, as you have been to me, and 
to love Nelly as much as youcan. Will you, sir?” 

He held with one hand one of his weeping sister’s 
hands, and, in his earnestness, took with his other 
one of Renshaw’s hands, and placed it upon Nelly’s, 
saying pleadingly: 

**O, will you, sir?” 

“ Yes, yes, my boy, you may depend upon it, I 
will,” replied Renshaw, as he and Nelly instinctively 
withdrew their hands, without, however, any look of 

consciousness. 

“Thank you, sir,”’ said the sweet low voice, adding, 
“You made me a little prayer soon after you first 
came to see me, about two years ago, and I always 
say itat night; but I like to hear you say it best. 
Will you say it, sir, and let me listen?” 

Renshaw complied, and the boy’s lips moved 
voicelessly in accompaniment. Afterwards he said: 

“Nell, will you play my favorite hymn? and we 
can all join in singing the first and last verses.” 

They sang very softly, “Sun of my soul, thou S 


at the university, and had formed that close intimacy 
which often exists between men who have one vein 
as it were in common, and in other respects are as 
different as Jacob from Esau. Fantom, though he 
had not been a reading man, had often displayed a 
quickness of apprehension and an elegance of taste 
which had commanded Renshaw’s admiration; and 
he had a general dash and brilliancy in person, man- 
ner and conversation which exercised almost a fas- 
cination over the plainer but more profound and eru- 
dite scholar. The two men now sat, each in an arm- 
chair, on either side of a bright fire (for it was au- 
tumn and chilly), and smoked each a long clay pipe 
in silence. 

At length Renshaw said, “ Part of your explanae 
tion I had last night from Miss Brentwood; the other 
part shows that you are as impulsive and rash as 
ever. Impulse isa ticklish thing; when it led you 
to send your fist, without explanation, into the ruf- 
fian’s face, you did well to yield; when it urged you 
into a butcher’s shop to buy a chop of a pretty girl, 
you were rash to obey.” 

“A thundering fvol,” assented Fantom, cheerfully. 


“I know what's right, but only so; 
I never practise what I know. 


{sn’t there something like that in the Psalms?” 

“‘You know perfectly well what the lines are,” 
said Renshaw, dryly. 

** By the way,” continued Fantom, “ Miss Dixon 
asked me the other day what a drysalter was; and I 
said the Psalms of David by Tate and Brady were 
the only dry-Psalter I knew anything about; and 
she didn’t take meat all, but said quite simply, it 
couldn’t be that, as she knew it was some sort of 
tradesman.”’ 

‘IT wish you'd talk seriously,” said Renshaw. 

** Very well,” assented Fantom, humbly. 

* Touching your acquaintance with Miss Brent- 
wood,” said Renshaw, severely, “I wish from my 
heart you had never made it.” 

“Tam almost inclined to wish so too; but then, 
you know, it is too late to wish that. AllI want now 
is to have your advice.” 

Renshaw reflected for a few moments, and then 
said, bluntly, “‘ You can’t marry her, Fantom.”’ 

‘IT don’t know about that. I—” 

“Nonsense. You are very likely to come into your 
uncle’s baronetcy and estates, and you would raise 
in—if not her and yourself—at any rate her friends 
and your friends, and I don’t know how many peo- 
ple, all kinds of ill feelings, such as envy, hatred 
and walice. You should recollect that ‘ property 
has its duties as well as its rights,’ and so has station. 
If you had already won her affections, I might speak 
differently; but as you are only on the point of try- 
ing to win them, I warn you, by the probability of 
future misery to you and yours, to her and hers, and 





dear ; and the low sweet voice was less tremulous 
than the other voices; but when they reached ‘Abide 
with me when night is nigh,” it ceased to be heard 
at all. 

There was no struggle; but the spirit of the child 
had gone quietly out of him. So Renshaw stooped 
and kissed the still warm face, and left the bereaved 
alone with their dead. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE next evening, Fantom called on Renshaw, and 
found him at home. 

Renshaw was a curate, but acurate of a peculiar 
kind; a curate whose rector would have been afraid 
of himif he hadn’t been on excellent terms with 
him. Curates are generally men who have not taken 
very good degrees at the university, and who have 
little or no money beyond their stipends; they do 
not, therefore, very often inspire their rectors with 
awe. But Renshaw wasaman who had taken an 
excellent degree, who was a fellow of bis college, 
and had, therefore, some three hundred a year be- 
sides his stipend, and who had taken a curacy ina 
populous and not very reputable parish, that he 
might have some hard work to do, and some definite 
object to achieve. At college, he had been not only 
a great scholar, but also a great athlete; and so he 
brought to his clerical labors not only his natural 
mental abilities, which were great, and his acquired 
learning, which was ample, but which no one knew 
better than he how to keep in the background until 
it was wanted, but also an excellent stock of physi- 
cal power, that stood him in good stead; for he would 
join in the athletic sports of his parishioners, and, 
by his prowess, gained influence of an extraordinary 
kind. Moreover, he would smokea pipe with one 
man, drink a glass of beer with another, and talk 
with all about their pursuits and difficulties; never 
talking mere cant, but never omitting an opportuni- 
ty of giving sound advice, and pointing out plainly 
that to be careless of another world because this 
world goes ill with you is mere petulance, and as 
foolish as to cut your ship adrift from its last holding- 
anchor because all your other anchors have given 
way. His rector, who was a gentleman and nothing 
more, having no pretension to scholarship, intellect- 
ual power, zeal, or fervent piety, did not understand 
him, but admired and liked him, and would as soon 
have thought of criticizing his sermons as of inter- 
fering with his way of doing his parochial work. 
The rector, in fact, admitted in his own heart Ren- 
shaw’s great superiority in everything except age, 
and regarded him as already a bishop in everything 
but the name, costume, palace, and revenues, which 
were sure to come in time. 

Fantom and Renshaw had rowed in the same boat 





of i able troubles, dimly foreseen, to make a 
great effort, and furbear. If it were I, now-—-” 

“You! why, you’re @ much greater man than I 
shall ever be.” 

‘Stuff! Iam self-made, and a parson. Parsons 
and their wives have, or should have, duties different 
from tbose of lay baronets and their wives; and the 
very woman who, as a parson’s wife, would be most 
welcome everywhere, from grandee to peasant, and 
would do most good, would, asa landed baronet’s 
wife, run a risk of being unwelcome everywhere, 
and doing a great deal of harm. Besides, I am alone; 
I have neither father nor mother, kith nor kin, an- 
cestor nor inheritance; if I marry, I simply give up 
my fellowship for a college living, where my wile 
and I would find enough to do, and sufficient society, 
though the high and mighty of the village (for I 
should wait for a rural vicarage) should despise us. 
But wy opinion is, that a parson’s wife is liked all 
the better, and can make her way better, if she be 
sufficiently well educated and lady-like, without be- 
ing accomplished, high-born and superfine.” 

“And has Miss Brentwood the qualifications you 
speak of ?” asked Fantom, in a peculiar voice. 

*T have known her,” replied Renshaw, frankly, 
“ for two years; I have had good opportunities of 
observing her both at the Sunday-school and at 
home; and I have no hesitation whatever in saying 
that she has.” 

‘* But you don’t think she is good enough for me?” 
asked Fantom, ironically. 

** Good enough, certainly; fitted, no.” 

*‘ What the devil is to be done, then? That affair 
last night, the little walk with her, and her sorrow, 
have made such an impression upon me that I can’t 
get her out of my mind.” 

“ The devil,” said Renshaw, quietly, “is just what 
you have to keep out of the business! I know you 
are not a heartless blackguard—” 

“‘ Thank you,” interrupted Fantom, emphatically. 

‘As you proved,” Renshaw went on calmly, “in 
the case of what you call the black-eyed bakeress, 
who was a vain little fool, and would have gone on 
to destruction, if you hadn’t listened to your own 
good heart—and to me.” 

‘To you, I fear, chiefly, old fellow,” said Fantom; 
“T have no great dependence on my good heart. 
But what do you advise?” 

** Look here,” said Renshaw. ‘“ My rector, old Dr. 
Dixon, whom you know very well, is going to spend 
a year abroad; he starts next week; go with him 
and his family; I’m sure they will be delighted to 
have you; and if you haven't changed your mind 
when you come back, we can talk over the matter 
again.” 

“And Miss Brentwood may by that time have 
married a journeyman butcher—or a parson,” said 





Fantom, discontentedly. 


| “I think not,” observed Renshaw, coolly; ‘‘ she 
will be too much afilicted by her little brother's death 
| to dream of such a thing for some time to come; and 
even if she have, you will have been relieved from all 
further trouble.” 

“That’s a cold-blooded way of putting it,” said 
Fantom. ‘ But I must be going now. Good-night, 
old fellow; I’ll think over what you have said.” 

In the end, it was arranged that Fantom should go 
abroad with the Dixons. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was the end of November, but the weather in 
Italy was lovelier than September yields to the ‘“‘re- 
mote Britons.” Dr. Dixon had gone out for a stroll; 
and Fantom sat with Miss Dixon and her sister Caro- 
line at an open window, enjoying the balmy air, and 
watching the dances of the deep blue waves, rosy- 
tinted by the setting sun. 

‘* Caroline,” said Miss Dixon, suddenly, ‘‘do you 
see that girl with the pitcher?” 

“Yes. Rather an unusual kind of beauty for this 
climate.” 

* Does she remind you of anybody?” 

“N-n-no; not that I can remember.” 

** Not of the ‘ fair gospeller?’” 

‘“*What! Ellen Brentwood, the Sunday-school 
teacher? Well, there is certainly some likeness.” 

“She is not so beautiful as Eilen Brentwood,” said 
Fantom, decisively. 

“Ol!” exclaimed Miss Dixon, with an intonation 
of surprise, “‘do you know the ‘fair gospelier,’ Mr. 
Fantom?”’ 

“Slightly,” answered Fantom, briefly; and Caro- 
line Dixon observed him attentively as he tried to 
look absorbed in the view from the window. 

“Through Mr. Renshaw, I suppose?” continued 
Mies Dixon, inquisitively. 

“Partly,” replied Fantom, curtly. 

Hereupon Miss Dixon giving him one searching 
look, which he did not appear to notice, left the room 
upon household affairs; and Fantom and Caroline 
were alone. 

Caroline was a girl of two-and-twenty, upon whom 
the painters who were studying in the favorite abode 
of Pictura cast longing eyes, so excellent a model 
would she have made for him who wished to paint a 
Medesty—not a Bashfulness, for that is a very differ- 
ent thing. She was far from bashful, as her steady 
gaz2 and open expression showed; but her whole 
bearing, her unpretending but elegant dress, her 
ready but placid smile, her easy but measured mo- 
tions, her natural and graceful attitudes, her air of 
trapquil confidence, spoke of the modest spirit with- 
inher. If there be an impalpable majesty which 
“doth hedge a king,” there is an impalpable power 

which doth hedge a pure, good woman; and that is 
the soul-burn modesty which exhales from and en- 
velops her as with a protective mist. Caroline was 
, not beautiful, but attractive; refinement was written 
upon every lineament of her face; and her delicacy, 
| grace and accomplishments would have done honor 
' toa princess. All this, for the first time, now struck 
' Fantom as he turned to her and asked, abruptly; 
! * What do you think of Ellen Brentwood?” 
‘Do you wish me to describe her anatomically, as 
they do a gorilla?” said Caroline, laughing and 
' slightly blushing. 

**No. Do you think her pretty?” 

“s More than that—beautiful;” answered Caroline, 
candidly. 

*‘Do you know anything about her education? I 
have seldom spoken to her, and then for a very short 
time; but she struck me as being better educated 
and more ladylike than you would have expected a 
girl of her class to be.” 

“IT have seen a great deal of her at the Sunday- 
school and at her own house, for I used to go occa- 
sionally to see her poor little brother. But, as papa 
says, we cannot very well mix on «qual terms with 
persons in the Brentwoods’ position; for you see we 

could not pick and choose without causing jealousy 
‘and enmity; otherwise, I should desire no more 
ladylike an acquaintance than Ellen Brentwood. 
She is not accomplished; but so far as a plain 
English education goes, I believe her to be superior 
to nine ladies out of ten; she plays prettily, and 
sings simple things very sweetly; she is sincerely re- 
ligious; and she is a charming, grateful, affectionate, 
warm-hearted little soul.” 

“She would make a good parson’s wife, I should 
think,” said Fantom, halt-inquiringly. 

** Excellent,” answered Caroline, warmly, ‘‘if he 
did not affect—or, to speak more like a clergyman’s 
daughter, if his duties did not throw him into—so- 
ciety where prejudice against his wife’s parentage 
and connections might damage his influence and 
her happiness.”’ 

*‘ You do not think she could get on in society?” 

“T think she could ; but society wuuld not allow it. 
Society would put obstacles in her way, which she, 
not having been born with the best means of over- 
coming them, could only destroy by a method which 
80 gentle and simple a creature would not and could 
not employ. But, pray, have you any particular 
parson in your eye?” she added, smiling. 

“TY have in both my eyes at present,” answered 
' Fantom, looking at her meaningly, “‘ something far 
| more attractive than any parson. It is delightfal to 
. know, what I never could have believed on hearsay, 
that it is possible for a beautiful girl to have full jas- 
tice done her by one of her own sex.” 

‘“ Really, you seem to have avery favorable opinion 
of our sex,” said Caroline, with a s nile. 

“T have now,” replied Fantom, emphatically; and 











at that moment Dr. Dixon entered, the tete-a-tete 
was ended, and the conversation was changed. 

That night, before he slept, Fantom thought a 
great deal about Caroline; and weighed her in the 
balances, and found her wanting very little of the 
proper weight. 

At the same time Nelly’s image became slightly 
obscured. 

Every day, Fantom discovered some new point of 
excellence in Caroline; every night he weighed her 
in the balances, and found her nearer and nearer to 
the proper weight. 

But every night Nelly’s image waxed fainter and 
fainter. 

At last, when the travelling-party was on the 
point of returning home, for the year had all but ex- 
pired, it was evident that Caroline had been weighed 
in the balances and found more than equal to her 
weight in gold and other precious things, for the im- 
age of sweet Nelly was quite concealed by the inter- 
position of a figure ‘‘clothed in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful,” and wearing a wreath of orange- 
blossoms. 

Poor Mrs. Straddle’s engagement might be consid- 
ered to be over. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was with unalloyed pleasure that Renshaw read 
in the paper the announcement of Fantom’s mar- 
riage: ‘At the British Embassy, ....” 

“The Dixons are as good a family as the Fantoms,”’ 
he said to himself, ** and Caroline Dixon is a wife for 
a prince.” 

Renshaw had not forgotten his promise to the dy- 
ing child; what kindness he could show to Mr. and 
Mrs. Brentwood he had shown, and he had loved 
Nelly as much as he could—and that was a great 
deal. 

When, therefore, Fantom and the Dixons returned 
from abroad, and Renshaw paid bis first visit to his 
rector, with whom Mr. and Mrs. Fantom, were stay- 
ing, he could give favorable accounts of many of the 
parishioners, and especially of the Brent woods. 

“T wish that nice girl, Eilen Brentwood, were well 
married,” said the old rector. 

** And so do I,” chimed in both Mr. and Mrs, Fan- 
tom; but Miss Dixon merely tossed her head. 

‘*T dare say she will be married soon enough, or it 
will not be for want of asking,’ remarked Renshaw, 
quietly. ‘ But, by the way,” he added, “I’ve some- 
thing to say about the Straddles, which Fantom will 
be glad to hear.”’ 

* Out with it!” said Fantom, joyously. ‘‘ My honey- 
moon has been embittered with thinking of what will 
become of poor Mrs. Straddle;” for which observa- 
tion he received a pinch and its antidote from the 
late Caroline Dixon. 

“ Well,” said Renshaw, “you know that a great 
deal may happen in a year; but you would hardly 
have believed that so much good could happen to 
Straddle in a year. The eccentric old woman, named 
Straddle, who owned those broken-windowed, ghost- 
ly-looking houses in Warrington street, and wouldn’t 
have them repaired for fear of losing money, and 
who lived in a back-kitchen of one of them, has died 
without leaving a will, and Straddle the cab-driver 
turns out to be her heir-at-law.” 

*“ Hurrah!” cried Fantom; and there was general 
applause. 

“So Mrs. Straddle will be able to do without your 
honor’s bounty,” said Renshaw, “ for Straddle is in 
work again, and will find no difficulty in getting ad- 
vanced to him what money he wants to get his prop- 
erty iu order.” 

** He will be assisted by a usurer of the name of 
Renshaw, I suppose,” cried Fantom, looking kindly 
at his old friend; “I’m sure Caroline and I would 
not mind doing a little usury in such company.” 

‘Never mind how it is to be managed,” said Ren- 
shaw; “ but I shall call on you if necessary.” 

The rest of the evening was spent in such pleasant 
discourse as only they can appreciate who have part- 
ed from and met again old and valued friends, 

Not long after the return of the wanderers, Ren- 
shaw took an opportunity of saying to Nelly; “I 
would not for the world remind you unnecessarily of 
a painful, and yet not painful scene, but do you re- 
collect what yoar little brother said as he lay—” 

*O, so well,” interrupted Nelly; “‘every word and 
every line.”’ 

** He asked me to love you as well as I coul,” said 
Renshaw, tremulously. 

Nelly made a motion of assent, but spoke no word. 

“JT couldn’t love you more than I do,” continued 
Renshaw, going close to her. 

Nelly looked on the ground, and two tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

“TI couldn’t love anybody more than I love you,” 
Renshaw said, passionately, putting one arm round 
her waist. ‘O Eilen, will you not speak? Will you 
be my wife?” 

Nelly flung herself upon his breast, and sobbed: 
‘If you will have my poor love, God knows you have 
had it long.” 

And so Renshaw did put the ring on Nelly’s fioger 
after all; and Straddle, having set up as @ cab-mas- 
ter and fly-master, drove the bride to church; and 
Jimmy drove the carriage containing Sir George and 
Lady Fantom, for Jimmy had left boot-cleaning, and 
took to his father’s business; whereas Billy went 
into the indoors -‘ newspaperin’.” For Renshaw and 
Nelly were not married at once, but waited until 
Renshaw obtained a small college living in the coun- 
try; and by that time George Fantom had succeeded 





his uncle in the baronetcy and estates. 
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EDITORIAL LITTLES. 


We note the present liberal movement in the world 
with the deepest interest. The nations are in a fer- 
ment, and Spain has just set them an example of 
forcing the stopper out, to use a homely expression, 
of the restraint in which they were held. It is grati- 
fying to see in this the intimation that the prin- 
ciples of freedom are in the ascendant, and the hope 
is strengthened that they will erelong prevail 
throughcut the world. If Spain with its servile and 
abject population can successfully rise and resist op- 
pression, how much more is it possible in more en- 
lightened countries. We see that Cuba threatens to 
abolish the curse that has long held her in thrall, 
and soon slavery will be extinct there. Brazil must 
join in its abolition, and the whole American hemi- 
spbere will then be free. We think we see in the near 
horizon the approach of the “ good time coming,” 
sung by Mackay, and the ‘ wait a little” longer 
seems not so hopeless a request. ‘The mills of God 
grind slow, but they grind exceeding fine,” and the 
patience of faith is sure to have its reward. 








Among things thought of for creating a new in- 
terest in churches, is cooperative labor of pastor and 
people. The intellectual business of Sunday worship 
—the listening to a religious essay, however brilliant 
and forcible—is not enough for the hearer. He should 
do something besides listening, be something he is 
not now, and give power to the truth he simply 
hears and hides, by extending it to others. The 
preacher did everything in old times, and he could 
do it; but the multiplicity of duties that now devolve 
upon him renders it impossible. His flock in those 
old times were plain people who received the truth 
in a humble spirit; now he preaches to critics, and 

holars, and doubters, and his field is very different 
from what it wasthen. He preaches toa handful of 
people who hear him in an indifferent mood, receives 
his salary covlly, and the church languishes. The 
new proposition is to have church and pastor work 
together, through committees for various objects that 
come under church cognizance, and transform it isto 
a benevolent active association for the benefit of the 
world. Theactivity of all will create a new interest, 
and fill up the pews, that look meagre enough now. 








The election is over, and the people breathe easier 
—the triumphant parties happy in the result that 
saves them the power, and the defeated acquiescing 
in the verdict that denies them any voice in the af- 
fairs of the nation, for there is no nation in the 
world where a minority is so completely powerless as 
in this. The past is a sickening spectacle to look 
back upon, with its scurrility, its falsehood, its 
fraud, its abuse, its hypocrisy, its licentiousness, 
its blasphemy, its misrepresentation, which noth- 
ing save the assumption that the end justifies the 
means can palliate. The most moral people are 
the basest, because lying is not their vocation, and 
positive immorality is excused by such asa tribute to 
party. Licentiousness is implanted and encouraged, 
and health destroyed, by torchlight processions and 
midnight orgies that debauch the young. All parties 
are answerable to these charges, and those that do 
the most of it are, of course, the worst. We regret, 
as we have before, that freemen are so silly as to 
need such appeals to call them to duty, and some- 
times think the Maine editor was right when he ac- 
cidentally called ‘‘ the masses” them asses. 





There has not been for a number of years 80 ex- 
cellent a representation of dramatic ability as at the 
present time in Boston, and in the drama isa moral 
power that fully equals that of the pulpit as a re- 
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formatory agent. It may be from this cause that the 
pulpit is so inimical to the stage, deeming perhaps 
that it has a rival in it rather than acoworker. The 
stage sbows the course of virtue and of vice, repre- 
senting, in living characters, the acts and actors of 
life, with all their tendencies, and so holding the mir- 
ror up to nature that the benefits of the one may be 
seen and sdopted, and the evils of the other avoided. 
There are some drawbacks, however, where the stage 
is corrupted by immoral representations, but, even 
then, vice never prevails, and the galleries how] with 
joy when the bad man in the piece is given to pun- 
ishment, and the triumph of virtue is received with 
arapture of demonstration that shows the public 
sympathy, which controls the moral, to be in the 
right place. We are glad to see our places of amuse- 
ment filled, and trains run in nightly over the several 
roads for the accommodation of theatre-goers. Sel- 
wyn’s and the Museum are the houses where the 
best acting may be witnessed. 





It is the hardest thing in the world to keep within 
neutra) bounds in a political contest like that which 
has just passed. Everybody feels an interest either 
one way or the other, and, during the excitement, 
looks on, with bent brows and clenched fist, wishing 
for a permiesion to * pitch in,” which does not come. 
There is a species of neutrality, however, that one may 
adopt without the fear of being accused of partisan- 
ship, and that is—armed neutrality. This admits of 
going among parties, and, hitting right and left, give 
a blow for a cause you favor, though at the same 
time some of your own side may suffer. This satisfies 
in part the bellicose feeling, and one feels better afler 
throwing off a spark or two of rancorous temper. 


A HINT FOR HISTORY. 


The “first gun” fired upon Fort Sumter was the 
keynote of the war, as it has been the keynote of 
every one who bas spoken or written about the war 
since. It stirred the northern as well as the southern 
heart, and as the shot at Lexington, according to Mr. 
Emerson, was heard round the world, so was this of 
Sumter, breaking away from our own bounds, heard 
to the confines of civilization. This “ first gun ” will 
also be heard in the history of the affair, and echo 
down through all time. But it should be the duty 
of history to set the matter right, and to state the 
fact that but for our own weakness, or the weakness 
of him who keld Sumter, Sumter never would have 
been fired on, and thus the “ first gun’? would have 
had no merit in creating the sensation. We were 
unfortunate in having the man we did at the head of 
the government. He wasa weak-kneed, mild, benevo- 
lent old gentleman, who had such respect for the 
written law, and so much fear lest he should do any- 
thing conflicting with it, that, when the rebellion 
came, his doubts were so strong about his authority 
to do anything to stay it, he did nothing; and we were 
equally unfortunate in our commander at Sumter, 
an equally good man, amiable and pious—who was 
too conscientious in carrying out the wishes of his 

superior, and thus between the two, the evil came. 
We think that there are times when a good, strong, 
self-willed man,who will take a responsibility and act 
as he sees right from bis better chances of observa- 
tion, isa treasure; old John Wilkes, for instance, 
who fired the shot across the bows of the Trent and 
brought ber to, even though we did have to com- 
proniise the affair afterwards. The first shovel-full 
of dirt thrown up on Sullivan’s Island was as much 
an ‘overt act ” as the “ first gun” aforesaid. It was 
war, and right under the guns of Sumter—with the 
intention of violence declared, and the Star of the 
West assailed and driven off—were tbe insurgents 
allowed to erect the works that were to bring down 
our flag in shame and dishonor. Would John Wilkes 
have permitted it? We think not. To his blunt 
and dull mind that first shovel-full would have meant 
overt treason, and before they could have gone far- 
ther, he would bave cracked a few huudred-pound 
shells over their heads and waited for orders after- 
wards. Suppose Major Anderson bad done so, and 
appealed to the people to sustain him. He might 
perhaps have been tried by a court-martial for mili- 
tary dereliction, as was Wilkes, but Wilkes, though 
found guilty, was suspended for but six months, on 





-full pay, and was afterwards created an admiral. 


The South would have been deprived of half its 
strength, if Sumter bad been kept from them. The 
taking of this gave them the whole of the forts at 
the South, except Munroe and Pickens—the latter 
so bravely defended by Slemmer— which never would 
have happened, with Charleston as the base of the 
Federal operations, as it would have been were Sum- 
ter retained by us. The whole affair of Sumter, 
from beginning to close, appears very weak, and we 
hardly think the major was entitled to bis after hon- 
ors. We think he would have received them in no 
other service, The whole appears to be that we were 
suffering just then under an oppressive goodness—a 
perfect surteit of benevolence— and that a snappy, 
swearing man, like Phil Sheridan, who swore, as at 
Cedar Creek, were worth a whole army of Major An- 
dersons. True, they didn’t know what they ought 
to do, at the first, but they should Lave guessed. 





A SITTING FATHFR.- Jobn William has a mania 
for sitting on his front stoop. John William has a 
little gal, and this little gal is fond of jokes, and this 
little gal said to bim—she was eating horse-radish, 
which made her smart—“ Pop, if you sit on the stoop 
so much, I'll have a step tather, wont 1?” The 





father sighed, and entered his house. 


Fashion and Gossip. 


Scotch PLAID TRIMMING —Scotch plaid trim- 
ming promises to be fashionable this winter. In the 
form of accessories, the Scotch tissues will have great 
success. On self-colored dresses are placed plaid 
biases and pipings, used in the same manner as sim- 
ilar trimmings of silk and satin. This toilet is com- 
pleted by a wide Scotch sash with fringed ends. We 
may mention here that this belt enjoys this winter a 
particular privilege. It may accompany all self-col- 
ored dresses, even those of black silk and black vel- 
vet. Thus the ceinture ecossaise b an 
cal girdle, while it is at the same time a very elegant 
one. This fashion, very appropriate for all ages, can 
be adopted at little cost in all that concerns the 
dresses of children and young girls. For the little 
girls the Scotch poplin or woollen plaids may serve 
for biases and wide sashes. For misses the trim- 
mings and sash may be cut from an old Scotch plaid 
silk. In both cases the belt or sash is bordered with 
a bias roll. Let us suppose that the dress is gray, 
black or brown. Worn with it is a Scotch skirt of 
the same colors, as far as may be, as the trimmings. 
This makes a gay and inexpensive toilet, of which 
all the details are in accordance with the actual 
fashion. 








WINTER WRAPS.—We learn from New York that 
the styles for velvet wraps this season will include 
every variety of form, from the velvet fichu to be 
worn over black gros grain polonaise suits, and short 
tight or half-tight jackets, loose in front and snug 
behind, to the double or treble-caped mantle for el- 
derly ladies, and the long basque or polonaise, nearly 
covering the dress, and quite adapted to be worn 
with a satin petticoat as a complete dress. These 
large garments are in three styles: the Watteau, 
with folds in the back, fitting, however, much more 
snugly than the summer Watteau; the plain Louis 
XV. paletot fastened diagonally, and the dress a la 
Camargo, looped by regular pleats on the seams of 
the skirt. The trimmings in repute are guipure lace 
and cross-cut bands of faille; beside these, passemen- 
terie of solid silk, in ferny lace-like patterns, very 
wide and very expensive, satin rosettes, and large 
oval buttons, and deep fringes are worn, but are less 
stylish than handsome folds and ruches of heavy, 
lustreless faille. Two silks of different lustres are 
sometimes used with goodeftect. To be really styl- 
ish, a velvet cloak should not be much trimwed. 

DINNER DREss.—Here is a description of a dinner 
dress of pink silk. The corsage low and the sleeves 
short. The skirt trimmed with three gathered 
flounces. Over-dress of black gauze, trimmed with 
deep black lace. The over-dress is left open at the 
sides, and the lace carried up and down the opening. 
Above the lace are four rows of black velvet, the up- 
per and lower rows edged with narrow fringe. Prin- 
cess tunic of the same gauze reaches to the throat, 
and falls half-way between the waist and the edge 
of the lace. The shoulders, wrists and throat are 
ornamented with three rows of velvet and fringe, 
and a large bow of black satin ribbon, with long ends, 
is on each hip. A rose-colored coral comb confines 
the hair. 

MoNnoGF AM CURTAINS.—Monogram window cur- 
tains are the rage in New York. They are made of 
thick clear muslin, the large letters, a foot or more 
long, worked in the centre with flat braid, and coarse 
seed stitch, the rest of the curtain plain, with a bor- 
der of cluny edging all round and insertion over pink 
ribbon. 

CASHMERE SHAWLS.—We heard so many com- 
plaints on the melancholy giving up of embroidered 
black cashmere shawls, that we hasten to inform our 
readers of the use to which these lately-neglected 
shawls may be put: They can be transformed into a 
graceful mantle with a hood. The mantle falls only 
alittle below the waist, and has long ends crossing 
in front and fastened low on the back of the skirt 
with a bow of black ribbon. The embroidery of the 
shawl ornaments, the hood, and the guipure lace 
trims the mantle. A tassel also finishes the hood. 
If the shawl is large there will be enough left after 
the mantle is cut, to make a little jacket, or at least 
a chemisette. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—Signor Mangioli, 
an Italian journalist who has spent two years in this 
country, has written a book on female beauty. He 
certainly kept his eyes open when he was with us, tor 
he says that the most beautiful women in the country 
are to be found in Boston.—The story of Seward’s 
marriage engagement arose from the tact that he con- 
soles a handsome lady, who has recently lost her 
mother, by taking her out airing in his carriage. 
Seward professes to have done all the heiring be pur- 
poses for himself.——A Chicago husband has brought 
suit against a gay deceiver for depriving him of the 
**comtort, society and assistance” of his wife —— 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, has had a wedding where 
the ages of the happy pair added up 126 years.—— 
New York Spiritualists have balls without full dress 
or chicken salad.— An English fashion paper con- 
tains an adverti t of ‘‘ elegant bridal presents 
to be let.”———Prince Charles of Komania has asked 
in marriage the hand of the Princess Thyra, third 
daughter of the King of Denmark, and has been ac- 
cepted. The princess has just entered on her twelfth 
year, and it is not proposed that the marriage shall 








THE PACIFIC RAILROAD IN WINTER. 


Nature and the season seem to favor the Pacific 
Railroad. The working season bas been 80 far pro- 
longed that it is estimated that by the end of thecur- 
rent month there will not be over 300 miles of the 
Through Line remaining incomplete; and of that 
distance a good part of the grading will be done. 
The great question of fuel seems also to be satisfacto- 
rily settled. Rich beds of coal have been discovered 
on the headwaters of the Humbolkit River, and on 
the slopes of the Waratch Mountains where the 
Eastern and Western Links of the Road unite. Next 
summer will undoubtedly witness the binding of the 
Atlantic and Pacific waters by a continuous line of 
railroad 3300 miles in length. 

By the advertisement of the Financial Agents of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company, it appears 
that great success has attended their negotiations of 
the First Mortgage Bonds, issued under the authori- 
ty of Congress. The important aid granted by the 
nation, together with excellent credit, enables this 
Company to push on the work with undiminished 
vigor. Fifteen thousand men and three thousand 
teams are engaged on the line. Three hundred miles 
of iron have been laid since the 20th of June last; or 
at an average rate of two and one-half miles per 
working day. From Salt Lake to the Pacitic Ocean 
the line rises once only (in crossing the Sierra Neva- 
da Range), to the altitude of heavy snows. Over this 
stretch of about thirty miles, substantial sheds have 
been built which will enable the line to be worked at 
all seasons, in spite of drifting snows. The business 
on the Pacific end of the line is already greater than 
the present facilities will accommodate, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHANGING BASE: or, What Edward Rice Learned at 
School. By William Everett, author of “Ou the 
Cam.” Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Mr. Everett has in this book commenced very cred- 
itably on a new field of literature, and has produced 
an excellent story for the older boys, that is marked 
by action and incident of the most interesting char- 
acter, and written in a style of great beauty. The 
story embraces the various scenes and adventures of 
school life, the plots and marplots growing out of 
school rivalry, and ending with the triumph of the 
right and a vindication of the truth. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. By W. H. 


Byford, M. D., of Chicago, Ill. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, 


A book of very wholesome advice regarding the re- 
lations and duties of life, as illustrated in marriage 
and family government, and one designed to do much 
good with people who will stop to ponder. It is, 
however, unfortunate that those who mest need such 
advice do not read at all. Yet none are wiser than 
they ought to be, and all may get a seed of suggestion 
in its pages that will grow to a good by-and-by. We 
wish more of such books might be made. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, With Illustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank, John Leech, and H. 
K. Browne. Dombey & Son, Old Curisity Shop, 
Hard Times. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


Three novels in one handsome volume, of Apple- 
ton’s edition of Dickens, at a very low price, affords 
the admirer of the great novelist an excellent oppor- 
tunity to supply his library with a very essential 
work; and no library can be con: plete without Dick- 
ens. Forsale by Lee & Shepard. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, from Rolla to 


Edward !V. By the author of ** The Heir of Red- 
cliffe.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


As said in the preface, the cameos are put together 
asa book for young people, just beyond the element- 
ary histories of England, and able to enter in some 
degree into the real spirit of events, and to be struck 
with character and scenes presented in some relief. 
This design has been admirably accomplished, and 
the book will prove exceedingly interesting to the 
young student. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


FRANK MILDMAYy; or, The Naval Officer. By Cap- 
tain Marrya‘t, author of ‘*‘ Midshipman Easy,” etc. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This excellent story of the Captain Marryatt books 
makes its appearance in the Appleton edition, and 
will add to the interest already awakened in this 
new-old series of charming novels. For sale by Lee 
& Shepard. 

Victor HuGO IN A NEW FIELD.—A new novel, by 
Victor Hugo, is like a new opera by Rossini or Mey- 
erbeer—a thing of most artistic design and infinite 
polish. Par Ordre du Roi has been in the author’s 
workshop for twenty years, the idea of it having 
arisen in his mind contemporaneously with that of 
Les Miserables, which the pew work rivals in size 
and in dramatic interest. M. Hugo here tries his 
powers in @ new field—that of English history and 
English character, of which he has been a student 
and observer during his Jersey exile. M. Lacroix. 
the French publisher, paid for this novel 300,000 
francs. Appleton & Co. have purchased the ad- 
vance sbeets, and will publish editions in French 
and English, the latter being entitled ‘“‘ By the King’s 
Command.” 








BALLOU’s MAGAZINE.—Ballon’s Monthly Maga- 
zine for November is on our table, replete with its 
usual variety of engravings, stories, poems and mis- 
cellaneous matter. It is the cheapest and one of the 
best magazines published; is just what our farmers 
need for entertainment and ivstruction during tbe 
long winter evenings which are close upon us. Each 
number contains one hundred pages, and the price is 
only $150 a year. Published by Elliott, Thomes & 





be celebrated until she is seventeen, 


Talbot, 63 Congress street, Boston.— Liberty Herald, 
Indiana, 
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Forever the light, the Joy, t! 
. dark path have fled. 
I gaze me down on a fair you 
| and beauty blest; 
} I clasp my arms round the ¢ 
on the heaving breast; 
| And safe from the boisterc 
perfect peace and rest. 
But the eye's dark splendor, 
tender light for me, 
And round the shrine where 
\ the scattered fragment 
Yet the pure devotion sacr. 
awakened be. 
| . 
I banished the roseate drea:. 
sacred vow 
That I would give to the g& 
my older manhood nov 
Till the crown of the poet's 
brightness upon my br: 
But the hopes thus raised 
receive the wished rep. 
There seems no cease for th: 
peaceful haven nigh, 
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Gazing out on the evenin: 
sheen of the sunset bri. 
Robes every angry, storme< . 
lambent, rainbow light 
Till it seems that the gates of ; 
wide to my eager sight 
T sit and watch till the twill 
on, end, the shadows f 
Hiding away each fairy 
shrouding, sombre pal! 
Till the thoughts and hope: 
strangely yearning anc 


I touch the chords of the go! ' 
halcyon past, 

My soul goes out in the glor 
of grandeur vast; 


' My heart beats high to 0 


breath comes thick an. 
But woe breaks in, with it» 
of bitterness and dreac 
My lyre is broken and usele> 
hushed and dead; 


And little of faith and trust 
dimming, tear-stained 


I turned from the brazen in:: 
bestrewn ; 

I knelt me in reverent wors), 
throne; 

I prayed for a goodly harv. 
were sown; 

But the voice of the tempte 
of a demon bland, 

The chaliced, emblazoned 
trembling hand, 

And fied from my spirit fore. 
land, 
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I AM SAD! 


BY JOHN M. THURSTON. 
POPPE PIPL AA ——~—P 

Gazing out on the evening sky, where the wondrous 
sheen of the sunset bright 

Robes every angry, storm-capped cloud in garments of 
lambent, rainbow light, 

Till it seems that the gates of the paradise land are opened 
wide to my eager sight; 

T sit and watch till the twilight folds, tlll the night comes 
on, and,the shadows fall, 

Hiding away each fairy scene in the folds of their 
shrouding, sombre pall, 

Till the thoughts and hopes that were glad before, grow 
strangely yearning and solemn all. 

I am sad! 


I touch the chords of the golden lyre, tomed in the golden, 
halcyon past, 

My soul goes out in the glorious strains, in radiant visions 
of grandeur vast; 

My heart beats high to the sylvan notes, my burning 
breath comes thick and fast; 

But woe breaks in, with its present pain, with its sense 
of bitterness and dread. 

My lyre is broken and useless now, my song in silence is 
hushed and dead; 

Forever the light, the joy, the love, from out of my life's 
dark path have fled. 

Iam sad! 


I gaze me down on a fair young face, in its maiden bloom 
and beauty blest; 

I clasp my arms round the girlish form, I pillow my head 
on the heaving breast; 

And safe from the boisterous worldly storm, I find me 
perfect peace and rest. 

But the eye's dark splendor, dim and cold, no more has a 
tender light for me, 

And round the shrine where my idol stood I nought but 
the scattered fragments see; 

Yet the pure devotion sacrificed, by another can never 
awakened be. 

Iam sad! 


I banished the roseate dream of bliss, I took to myself a 
sacred vow 

That I would give to the goddess Fame the strength of 
my older manhood now; 

Till the crown of the poet's every aim should glitter in 
brightness upon my brow: 

But the hopes thus raised were doomed, alas! to never 
receive the wished reply. 

There seems no cease for the burning brain, no quiet and 
peaceful haven nigh, 

And little of faith and trust remains in the depths of the 
dimming, tear-stained eye. 

I am sad! 


I turned from the brazen image, from the path with sin 
bestrewn ; 

I knelt me in reverent worship at the foot of the Master's 
throne; 

I prayed for a goodly harvest where nothing but tares 
were sown; 

But the voice of the tempter whispered—'twas the voice 
of a demon bland, 

The chaliced, emblazoned censer was dashed from my 
trembling hand, 

And fied from my spirit forever its glimpse of the angel 
land. 

Iam sad! 
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MASON UXBRIDGE’S CRIME: 


Che Way of the Cransgressor. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 








CHAPTER VIII. 


HE appearance of the detective, 
as he stood there triumphant, 
would have arrested the most 
casual glance. He stood erect, 
with his bands clasped behind 
him, as if to say, ‘‘ Behold me!” 
His face was not flushed, nor ex- 
cited in any way. If it had been 
so in the first flash of success, 
that bad passed away, and he 
stood there calm, but yet with 
a certain unusual sharpening of 
the features that told of a 
clenching of thoughts, Thesoul 
of his power lived in his eyes, 
no longer commonish, light- 
colored orbs to see by, but orbs 
of steady fire, to burn all before them. There was 
something extraurdinary in the appearance of the 
man’s eyes. 

“ Please to sit down here by the table, gentlemen,” 
he said, after a moment of tingling silence, during 
which the two had stood looking at him without a 
word. 

They obeyed him in silence. They did not notice 
that while he had been waiting for them, Becket had 
arranged things to suit himself—had closed the in- 
side shutters, drawn the table under the chandelier, 
and lighted the drop-light. 

“ Now you muet keep cool, both of you,” he began, 
taking his seat opposite them. ‘ No arrest is made 
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yet, and no one must suspect from you. I would 
advise that neither of you should leave the house till | 
after the arrest is made. Will you do as I ask?” | 

Both the men nodded, never removing their eyes ! 
from the speaker. 

** You'd better not let any of the servants know 
that I have been here to-night,” Becket continued. 
** Matthew is trusty. I looked out for bim, and he’ll 
keep a clear coast for me to get away. It is just as 
well to set nobody talking just now.” 

Again the men nodded. 

“ The fact is, lam morally certain,” tho detective 
said, “but I have not proof enough to convict my 
men in a court of justice. My way is to surprise 
him, make him believe that all is known, and in- 
duce him to confess. A single slip, and he will 
escape us. He can’t escape disgrace, but he can 
escape the rope.” 

The tension on his nerves produced the effect of 
calmness on Charles Marion, whose youth saved him 
from that prostration which seemed to threaten the 
other. The conflicting emotions of his soul so bal- 
anced each otber that his manner settled into tem- 
porary quietude. Or perhaps it was in some degree 
the near prospect of success. 

* Will you tell us what you have found out now?” 
he asked, in a low tone of voice. 

**] have found the skeleton of a baby that has been 
about two years dead,” said the detective, ‘‘ and that 
baby, dead or alive, I have been in search of during 
the last year. From the first, my idea was that Mrs. 
Marion was killed by some person whose good name 
was in her power to destroy, and that the parties 
thought if she married she would betray them to her 
husband. It wasn’t long before I had a pretty fair 
notion who the parties were. But to prove that Mrs. 
Marion had any connection with them, I must prove 
that there had been a child; and they had been so 
careful, and she had been so trustworthy, that it was 
hard, particularly as no child could be found. If it 
was dead, I thought it would be buried in the glen, 
and [ have searched and dug there as a man searches 
for gold, only more closely. I don’t believe that there 
is a foot of ground there that I haven’t been over. 
Deacon Benson’s death helped me out of that mud- 
dle. You know he died suddenly. Last Sunday he 
wasn’t very well, but went to church in the morning. 
Monday evening he died. You know, too, that his 
family wanted to have him put in the vault under 
the church till they could have him carried to Green- 
wood cemetery. Well, Rollins the sexton came to 
me this morning, and asked me to go to St. Paul’s 
church with him, or rather, to follow him there and 
enter quietly by the side door. Rollins is a sensible 
man, and never makes a rumpus about anything, 
always holds his tongue till he has got hold of the 
right one to loose it to. After we had got inside the 
church and locked the door, he told me that he had 
found something in the vault when he went down to 
prepare a place for the deacon’s coffin which wasn’t 
there the last time the place was opened, and that is 
more than two years ago. Nobody has the keys but 
himself, and they are kept locked up in a closet in 
his room in the basement of St. Paal’s. You know 
they don’t bury in the vaults now, and don’t mean to 
open them at all; but it would have been hard to 
refuse Deacon Benson’s family. He had a mortgage 
of ten thousand dollars on the church when he died, 
and in his will he gave the mortgage up. Of course 
the vault must be opened for him, if they wanted it 
done. Well, after the sexton had told me so much, 
he took a lantern, and we went down. There were 
two or three dozen coffins piled on the shelves, and a 
space cleared for the deacon’s, and where Rollins 
|} had pushed aside General R.’s coffin, the last one left 
there, just half out of sight, was a little pine box 
about as long as your arm. That box wasn’t there 
two years ago, and the vault hadn’t been opened in 
that time, to the sexton’s knowledge. He hadn’t 
touched the box, but as soon as he saw it had come 
quietly for me. Rollins had given me the lantern to 
carry down, and bad himself taken a little chisel and 
a hammer. We just changed hands, and I pulled 
the little box to the edge of the shelf, and in half a 
minute had pried the top off. I knew before I went 
down in that vault what I should find, as well as I 
knew when the rusty nails snapped. There lay the 
skeleton of a baby that I had been after a year, and 
I’d rather have found it there than anywhere else in 
the world.” 

The detective paused a moment, to give his com- 
panions a chance to speak; but as they said nothing, 
he began to take various articles from his pocket, 
among them, a little box and a small roll of papers. 
Opening the box, he took out a pile of ambrotypes 
and photographs, the pictures he had taken at the 
time of Mrs. Marion’s death. Spreading these pic- 
tures down in a semi-circle on the table before him, 
and holding the roll of paper in his hand, Becket 
then looked up in the faces opposite him. 

“You may have heard that the eye of a person 
who dies suddenly, by accident, not by any disease 
that can injure the sight, retains on the retina an 
image of the last object they see in dying. It is said 
to be so particularly with the murdered. They are 
in health, the eye is wide open, and they look with 
peculiar intentness. If the light is strong, and if the 
victim dies suddenly, and does not fade away, in one 
gaze he or she can clinch the face and treeze it 
into the eyes, whence nothing can get it out without 
tearing the eyes themselves out. There was one 
difficulty in this case. It being night, there was no 
chance for a powerful light; but there wasa thunder 
shower that night between one and two o'clock, with 
very vivid lightning. Mrs. Marion’s bed stood with 
its head to the window, and it is very probable that 
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one bright flash might have come asthe man bent; ‘Curse him!” interrupted Charles Marion, bring- 


over her, and daguerreotyped the face in her eyes, all 
being darkness the next minute. 
bad those full face pictures taken, getting the eyes 
in the strongest light, and I have searched them 
with a microscope and magnifyiug-glass, under the 
strongest light that could be got. There was an 
image there, not plain enough to be actual proof, 
without anything elee, but plain enough, I think, to 
be recognized. I went down to L. and got a foreign 
artist there, who doesn’t know a soul in Anderson, 
to draw ont that face for me. I have it here,” 
slowly and carefully unrolling the paper he heli. 
«In the daytime, and by a strong light, you can ex- 
amine the pictures!” 

He smoothed the paper, and, leaning across the 
table, held it pulled out between his hands for them 
to see. It was an Indian ink sketch of a very hand- 
some face, regular and classical in outline, with the 
beard quite shaven, and the hair pushed back from 
the wide forehead. The only blot apon the face was 
that the eyes were staring wide open, as though in 
horror at his own act, or at the awful blaze of light- 
ning which revealed him to hia victim. 

Before they looked, both men drew their breath 
quickly and sharply, and held it suspended; and 
as they looked, at the first glance, Charles Marion 
uttered a cry and sprang to his feet. 

Becket started up to silence him. ‘‘Hush, my 
dear fellow!” he whiapered, fearfally. ‘‘If you 
make a fass, we lose all. Recollect, this isn’t proof 
enough.” 

At this minute there was a faint tap at the door, 
and the young man, recalled by it, sank into his seat 
again. The detective went to the door, unlocked it, 
and took a tray containing a bottle and glasses, which 
the mulatto handed in without saying «a word. 

“That Matthew is a treasure!” said Becket, care- 
fully locking the door again. Then be poured two 
glasses of wine, and offered them to his companions. 

Young Marion swallowed his at a draught, but Mr. 
Grey choked over his some time before he could get 
itdown. He was still staring, with ashy, white face, 
towards the drawing, his whole form trembling 
violently. 

‘* Keep cool for his sake,” whispered the detective, 
to Charles. “ It is going hard with him, and he’s an 
old man.” 

He then resumed his seat, and began carefully to 
undo a small package. The first that appeared was 
@ morocco box such as jewellers have, and from that 
he took a bit of discolored cotton cloth. 

“The baby was wrapped in a piece of cloth that 
seemed to have been torn from the corner of a coarse 
sheet,” he said, holding the fragment in his hand. 
‘That sheet, or whatever it was, had been marked 
with colored silk, and the color had faded in washing. 
I tound these two letters clese by the piece of hem on 
one side of the wrapping. You can see them if you 
look close—-E. M., for E!sie Marion.” 

* You don’t mean that my mother connived at 
anything of this sort, and helped to kill the child?” 
cried Charles Marion, fiercely. 

**T don’t mean to throw a shadow of blame on + our 
mother,” said Becket, in a calm voice. “It was 
nothing against her that she consented to take care 
of the girl for the sake of preventing a great public 
scandal. The fact that they were afraid of being be- 
trayed by her, is proof enough that she was in no 
way in their power. Was it likely that they would 
have been afraid, if they could have had her proved 
guilty of infanticide? Moreover, I happen to know 
that after that child was born, she bad but little 
intercourse with the lady, and never noticed the 
gentleman.” 

Replacing the bit of cloth in the box, the detective 
undid another package, and displayed two small 
locks of dark hair, separately tied and carefully 
labelled. 

**Can you see any difference between those two 
locks of hair?” he asked, holding them out. 

They were precisely of a size, and the same shade 
and texture. ° 

“This lock,” indicating one tied with red thread 
‘‘ was the one that was found in Mrs. Marion’s hand. 
This other I got by a stratagem. I wrote a note to 
one of the gentleman’s servants, telling her that I 
was a lady who was so much attached to him that I 
would give ten dollars for a lock of his hair. She was 
to get one in some way within six weeks, and on a 
certain evening hand it out the back gate to a person 
who would be in the alley-way, waiting, and she 
would then receive her money. I knew that the 
gentleman had left off going to the barber’s shops, 
and had his hair cut at home, doing his own shaving. 
At the appointed time I was at the gate, dressed in 
women’s clothes, thickly veiled, and the girl appeared 
with her token. She said that it was hard to get, for 
that he always had his hair burned as soon as it was 
cut off, but she had managed it.”’ 

**T cannot believe it!” broke out Mr. Grey, speak- 
ing for the first time. ‘‘I cannot believe such a man 
could commit such a deed! He is a gentleman, a 
Christian; he is too tender-hearted for that. We all 
know his lite. It has been open before us. I tell 
you, sir, you have made some dreadful mistake.” 

“Mr. Grey,” said the detective, impressively, “I 
have seen a good dea! of the wickedness of the world, 
and [ tell you that a proud and high-spirited man, 
one who has a name in the world, and occupies the 
very highest position—one, moreover, who must have 
@ good name in order to keep his position, such a 
man will do anything rather than be disgraced. If 





Uxbridge—” 


Knowing this, I! 


he were a merchant, now, or a lawyer, it wouldn't 
have mattered so much; but a man like Mr. Mason | nervous fingers drumming on the cloth. 





ing his fist down on to the outlined face. 

“ O, he’s cursed enough,” the detective said, re- 
‘moving and putting the picture out of harm's way. 
| * But you don’t ask who the mother of that child 
| was. You think she is the second Mrs. Uxbridge, 
| but you mistake. The child’s mother was Miss 
| Carrie Bracken!” 
| Little Carrie! exclaimed Mr. Grey. “ My little 
' Carrie who was engaged to Philip? Why, she came 
| here the first night, looking like a grieved ange}, and 
brought her arms fu of white flowers. And she 
was the one who told Charlie, and brought him home 
to me.” 

Becket nodded his head. ‘“ Yes sir, she was en- 
gaged to Philip, and Philip was in no great strait to 
fulfil the engagement, but let it slide pretty easy, I 
suspect. There is a certain person who knew, long 
ago—three or four years ago—that Philip was so 
| jealous of the minister that be could hardly keep his 
jealousy to himeelf, This person watched, and peer- 
ed, and found out things, and made them serve her 
turn, She suspected the whole, and how far matters 
had gone, but was not sure. Sie got into the minis- 
ter’s house as housekeeper, and made herself mistress 
there, and finally the minister’s wife. You don’t 
imagine that Mr. Uxbridge married that Boyce wo- 
man because he wantel to, do you?” 

“She married him, knowing all?” exclaimed Mr. 
Grev. 

“Neither she nor Carrie, I am quite sure, knew or 
suspected the man to be a murderer,” Becket sald, 
positively. “I’ve had them tried. The Boyce wo- 
man doesn’t know it now, but Carrie does. She 
found it out in some way, the very day she disappear- 
ed from Anderson. I saw her in the morning, as gay 
asa lark. In the evening, I saw her go to the west- 
ern depot, to take the eight o’clock train. I watched 
her buy her ticket, and she bought a through ticket 
to L., though she had only a little travelling-bag for 
baggage. That showed that she went in a hurry. 
Her veil was down, but she was obliged to put it up 
while she made change, and I caught a glimpse of 
her face. Faith, gentlemen, I pitied the girl, thongh 
in the way of business I am not in the habit of stop- 
ping to pity people. It isn’t my vocation. She looke4 
ten years older than when I saw her in the morning, 
and her eyes had that look in them that showed she 
wasn’t far from crazy. She started at every sound, 
and kept looking over her shoulder, as if she expect- 
ed to have somebody grip her every minute.” 

**T can’t realize that he could do it,” muttered the 
old man. ‘There might have been many ways to 
save bimself.” 

“There was no other way,” was the quick answer. 
“The matter stood thus: Mrs. Marion would never 
go to bear Mr. Uxbridge preach after Carrie went to 
her house. You were a member of Mr. Uxbridge’s 
congregation, and would naturally want your wife 
to go to church with you. She would be sure to tell 
you in the end why she disliked him; and would you 
have sat under his preaching then? More than that, 
would you have left quietly and said nothing about 
it, and gone on seeing him set up as a model and 
teacher of theology and morality, and never want 
to tear the mask off bis face? It isn’t in human na- 
ture, sir, Besides, supposing you had left, and held 
your tongue, wouldn’t people have wondered and 
asked questions, and would you have been able to 
say that it wasn’t any fault in the minister? And if 
you had refused to say a word, wouldn't the man 
have been in perpetual terror of you? Would he 
have dared to meet your eye? Could he have held 
up bis head in your sight? Nosir; at the best, he 
would have had to leave town, and in some way, 
scandal would have come of it.” 

“ We are wasting time,” said young Marion, sad- 
denly, starting out of his chair. ‘“ While we sit here 
talking, he will escape. Why did you not go after 
him at once?” 

“TI am going in the train that leaves here— 
let me see—in an hour. I sent on a private despatch 
to have him watched, but without his knowing 
it. I want to play him a little, as you do a big 
fish that you may lose if you try to pull him in at 
once. Besides, | owe him something for leading me 
such a chase, and for lying to me so. Why, once 
when I was talking before him, I happened to say 
‘damn it!’ and you should have seen the way he 
drew himself up and looked at me. 1 mean to pay 
him for that, in a pious, gentle way. It’s time for 
me to go now. Mind you keep quiet. Maybe I 
shan’t take him till he gets back home. I want to 
get his wife by herself, and see what I can squeeze 
out of her by a little frightening. Soif you shouldn’t 
hear anything for a week, don’t be surprised. If he 
tries to run, I will telegraph you.” 

* Let me go with you,” said the young man. 

‘*No, I thank you,” replied Becket, raising his 
eyebrows slightly. ‘‘I guess I can get along best 
without you. Good-evening, gentlemen.” 

There was not a happier man in the city of Ander- 
son that night than Becket the detective, as he 
stepped down the wide, moon-lighted street, with 
the vision before his eyes of that proud and splendid 
man whom he was about to pull down from his 
pedestal in the eyes of the world, in the cra«h shak- 
ing society to its foundations, The ten thousand 
dollars were not to be despised, but they were entire- 
ly eclipsed by this professional pride of the man. 

After he had gone, the two he left behind sat silent 
a little while, the elder with drooping head and eyes 
fixed mournfally on the table where he leaned, the 
younger with pale and frowning face, and with 





“Charlie,” said Mr. Grey, at length, “I almost 
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wish that he hadn’t found out. There isn’t any good 
to be done by it. It wont bring her back, and it's 
only going over the whole terrible matter again.” 

“I want to see him hang!” said the other, passion- 
ately. “That is the good that it will do me. I shan’t 
rest till I see him hang; and if they acquit him, P’ll 
hang him myself!” 

The old man looked at his companion and sighed 
heavily. 

** It is natural that you should feel so,” he said, 
sadly. ‘I dare say that I should, if I were young. 
Bat at my age, revenge has no longer any charms, 
and one would rather live in peace, and not hear nor 
see the evil that is done.” 

“But you must hear and see the evil, when your 
own mother is murdered!” cried the other, almost 
angrily. 

“Yes, yes,” was the reply. “And I nave felt it, 
too, Charles.” 

“Dear friend, forgive my impatience!” said the 
young man, touched by the other’s tone and look. 
“I dare say you are right; but you see it isu’t in my 
blood to be patient.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THERE was a great convention of ministers at L., 
and Mr. Uxbridge was one of the stars. On days 
when it was known that he would speak, the hall 
was crowded, and while he spoke, the silence was al- 
most the silence of space. Mrs. Boyce Uxbridge, 
throned amid a shining circle of the most aristocratic 
mothers in Israel, felt herself almost tou happy for 
earth. To be sure, that princely man on whose lips 
the crowd hung breathlessly did not love her; but 
she had not married him for love, but for ambition. 

She could have been fond of him in her way; but 
she had been too many times repulsed, had had to 
watch, and berate, and threaten him too many 
time to have any romantic passion left for him. That 
he had been what she knew, made no difference. She 
was not a woman easily to be shocked, though she 
knew perfectly well the value of a stiff appearance 
before the world, and could appear as delicate and 
scrupulous as the best. .Indeed, there were not 
wanting those who thought and said that her inno- 
cence was a little too infantile, and that such preter- 
natural ignorance ina woman of her age, one, too, 
who had been twice married, was rather suspicious. 
Now her ambition was fully gratitied, and for the 
first time she was reaping its full fruits. As he ceased 
speaking, every eye that could leave off gazing on 
him, turned to look at her, the happy wife of so great 
aman. Ladies surrounded and complimented her, 
ministers shook hands with and congratulated her; 
she was in a flutter with the incense that floated 
about her in fragrant clouds. In Anderson, it was 
otherwise, though she was determined to conquer 
there, too, in time. But here, they knew nothing 
unpleasant about her. 

On the morning of the last day of the convention, 
Saturday, Mrs. Uxbridge, ever jealously on the alert 
for a slight, had fancied that one of the very greatest 
ladies there, Mrs. General Walker, had not only 
looked on her sather coldly, but had kept that cold 
lock on her for an unusual length of time. She felt 
a little uneasy about it, she scarce knew why, and 
thought about it all dinner-time. But in the after- 
noon tle lacy appeared cordial enough, and even in- 
vited her home to tea. It was not everybody, by 
any means, who was invited to Mrs. General 
Walker’s 

* But we were to take tea at Mrs. John Brown’s,” 
says the swiling Mrs. Uxbridge. ‘“ Otherwise, I 
should be very happy.” 

Mrs. Geneial Walker put up her royal ermine 
wuff, and whispered, behind it: 

““Never you mind the John Browns. Ministers 
have to go everywhere, but their wives need not. 
The John Browns are excellent common people, 
but—” Two little nods intimated that they were 
not by any means persons of lustrous social position. 
“Come home with me—my carriage is at the docr— 
and leave word for Mr. Uxbridge to come in the 
evening, after meeting, and stay all night.” 

Of course it would never do to refuse an invitation 
80 worded, nor to intimate any further desire to treat 
with the slightest attention such people as the John 
Browns. Mrs. General Walker undertook to send 
the necessary message to the minister, then, without 
waiting for his answer, whisked the delighted wife 
away, walking over all the proprieties with an impe- 
rious grace that can only be permitted in persons of 
the very highest standing. Mrs. Uxbridge would 
have considered the same conduct in a common per- 
son confoundedly insolent. 

The mansion to which our lady found herself 
whirled in a glittering barouche was no finer than 
her own house at Anderson; but the approach and 
the grounds were more stately, and the establish- 
ment was kept up in a more showy style. The whole 
entertainment was so dazzling to the eyes of the ex- 
housekeeper that when, after tea, her hostess re- 
marked that, since no one was to speak that evening 
but some frightfully dull doctor of divinity, she knew 
they would enjoy themselves more at home, Mrs. 
Uxbridge, though disappointed, did not venture to 
object. Even while they spoke, there was a ring at 
the door-bell, and presently the lady of the house 
was called out. She returned with a somewhat em- 
barrassed countenance, and whispered to her visitor 
that a gentleman wished to see her alone. 

** You can go into the library,” she said. 
will interrupt you there.” 

Mrs. Uxbridge colored violently as she rose to obey 
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the summons. What was the matter? Something, 
it was evident. Had the ladies found out any little 
peccadillos of hers, and were they going to request 
her to keep out of their society in future, perbaps | 
send her out of town at once? 

In the midst of these troubled surmises, she reach- 
ed the library door, which the lady bad pointed out 
to ber, and opening it, was confronted by Becket, 
the detective. 

““Why, Mr. Becket!” she exclaimed, 
unaffected astonishment and relief that he read at 
ence her ignorance of her husband’s worst crime. 
“What in the world do you want of me? I was 
really frightened.” 

Mrs. General Walker, pacing nervously up and 
down the hall outside, and imperiously commanding 
her family to keep out of sight, every one of them, 
presently heard a scream, then a fall, in the study, 
and the next instant the door opened, and the detec- 
tive beckoned her in. Mrs. Uxbridge was lying on 
the floor, perfectly senseless. 

“She knew nothing of it,’ said the detective. 
“Do the best you can for her, but keep her away 
from him.” 

With this hasty charge, he hurried out of the 
house. He had drawn his operations closer and 
closer in narrowing coils, till there was nothing 
more but to spring straight tohis man. But here, 
after all his plain sailing, Becket met with a little 
head-flaw. An assistant met him as he came out of 
the Walkers’ gate, and said that Mr. Uxbridge had 
remained at home that evening, having a headache. 

**D—n bim!” cried the detective. “I don’t be- 
lieve he has headache. He suspects. Some cursed 
blanderer has been letting the cat out of the bag.” 

‘* No,” the other said, ‘I think he really has head- 
ache. But any way, there are three of the best men 
on the watch.” 

Becket had prepared a little scene in which he was 
to shine in full glory, and this headache of the minis- 
ter’s quite upset his plan. The last evening of the 
convention was to be unusually brilliant, and there 
would be a large audience to see his coup. The 
clergymen occupied a platform raised in sight of 
everybody, the speaker’s desk in front of it, and 
Mr. Uxbridge was sure to be seated in a conspicuous 
place. 1t was Becket’s intention to wait till the 
meeting got in full blast, then in the first effective 
pause to walk up the steps of the pulpit, approach 
the doomed man, and whisper to him that he wanted 
to see him at once, on business of the utmost impor- 
tance. Of course nobody would know him, or at the 
time be aware of the magnitude of his errand; but 
they would know before long, and remember, and he 
would shine in their eyes henceforth with an awful 
lustre. Now, that trumpery headache had spoiled 
the whole. He hesitated and considered. It would 
not do to put off the matter till morning, when he 
might catch him in some pulpit. There was no 
knowing but Mrs. Uxbridge might get her husband 
word. It must be done to-night. 

Mr. Uxbridge had declined a score or so of invita- 
tions, and chosen to stop at a hotel. He liked the 
freedom of hotel life, where he could order things to 
suit himself. He had got to be nervous and notional 
in the Jast year; and though he could be his old gen- 
tle, suave self when in company, he kept out of 
company as much as he well could; and in private 
he often gave way to the most violent passion from 
the most trivial causes. 

The best room had been given up to him in the 
quiet house where he stopped; and while Becket was 
tuming over this inopportune headache, the minister 
was reclining on a broad crimson sofa, before a bright 
cual fire. He was apparently in the most comfort- 
able situation possible, but, in reality, was suffering 
agonies of mind. Mrs. John Brown had asked of 
him all the particulars of Mrs. Marion’s murder, and 
had been voluble in expressions of horror, and in 
hopes that the wretch who had perpetrated the 
crime might be brought to justice. 

***Vengeance is mine, 1 will repay, saith the 
Lord,’” the minister had quoted, in a tone of voice 
which thrilled his hearers. 

** Well, sir, but don’t you hope he may be caught?” 
asked the taikative little woman. 

** T hope that God’s will may be done,” the minister 
had replied, solemnly. “If it is best that the man 
should be brought to the bar of earthly justice, then 
he will be. Ishould not dare to choose in such a 
vital matter. Punishment he has, we may be sure. 
It may be that God is now inflicting on him torments 
of conscience which no punishment of man’s could 
equal.” 

‘I must say I always shiver at the thought of 
capital punishment,” Mrs. Brown bad said. ‘ But 
if man ever deserved it, this man does.” 

Thereupon had followed a lively conversation on 
the different modes of inflicting death on criminals, 
which had made every nerve in the hearer’s body 
creep. He was so pale, indeed, as to attract atten- 
tion, and was glad to take an early leave, pleading 
headache. 

The John Browns, though Mrs. General Walker 
lifted her aristocratic eyebrows at their style, were in 


of repeating the conversation no less than ten thou- 
sand times during the next fortnight. 

Feeling in such a mood, it was with no pleasure 
that Mr. Uxbridge heard that a gentleman wished to 
see him a few minutes. He bad a mind to decline 
receiving any one; but changed his intention. The 
gentleman might come up, he said, and settled him- 


, self on his sofa, to look as sick as possible. 


** Be so good, sir, as to excuse my not rising,” he 
said, glancing round to the slight gentleman who 


with such | 


| 8tood in the dim light, just inside the door. 
| suffering from a severe headache.” 

“So I heard,” replied a voice that made him 
start. “And I should not have intruded, but my 
business is particular.” 

With a face that was more like the face of a corpse 
than the face of one in whose veins the blood was 
| alive, and in whose brain thought was working, the 
minister sat upright and glared at his visitor. 

M:. Becket closed the door, came quietly forward, 
, hot seeming to notice that anything was the matter, 
' and took his seat by the fire. 

Some men might have become desperate in this 
strait; in a different mood, Mr. Uxbridge himself 
might have shown some pluck, but now he merely 
sank back on bis sofa, with no more nerve nor mus- 
cle in his body than there were in the cushions un- 
der him, and gazed at his visitor with eyes of fas- 
cinated and helpless terror. 

**] am very sorry, sir,” began Becket, in a tone of 
sorrow, his glowing eyes downcast and fixed on the 
hearth-rug. ‘I would rather this business had 
been in the hards of anybody but ne. But I 
couldn’t help it, and I have managed all as qnietly as 
possible. No one in the house knovs anything, and 
you can pretend that you have a sudden call bome. 
Of course I had to bring a couple of assistants, but 
they will keep out of sight. I thought that maybe, 
since this is a seaport town, and since Miss Bracken 
has escaped to Earope, you might have got a hint 
and started after. But it seems you didn’t, and I 
must do my duty—ZJ suppose !”” 

Here the detective raised his eyes, and fixed them 
searchingly on the shrinking eyes of the man oppo- 
site him. The minister felt a sickly shiver of hope 
and doubt run through him. What did this man 
mean? It seemed that he was hinting something; 
but what ?—a desire that he might escape? 

““Of course I didn’t undertake this job for the 
sake of the ten thousand dollars reward,’ Becket 
went on, still with his glowing eyes fascinating and 
holding those shrinking ones opposite him; “of 
course not, though I am a poor man, and like money 
as well as most men. I undertook it from duty. It 
is my business to hunt criminals, and I never failed. 
I baven’t failed now, though it would have been no 
disgrace to me if I had; for your position, and the 
crowds of friends you have, would not only shield 
you from suspicion, but give you every facility to es- 
cape. Indeed, it was so hard to suspect a man like 
you, that nothing but the fullest proof would make 
me entertain the thought. But I am very sorry for 
you.” 

A faint ray of light had leaped into the minister’s 
eyes while he listened. He raised himself on his el- 
bow, and leaned forward. 

‘*T dare say, sir,” the detective continued, still 
looking at him, ‘that you were not so much to 
blame in the matter. A man doesn’t know what he’ll 
do till he is tempted, and I have no doubt that you 
were awfully tempted. When a man once gets in 
the way of the transgressor, he doesn’t know where 
he will stop. It takes a pretty strong will to break off 
and reform. Now when 1 wasa young man, almost 
a boy, I wasin a store, and I took some of my em- 
ployer’s money. I don’t mind telling you, because 
you know what temptation is. But I broke off then, 
and made up my mind to be honest. To be sure, 
that was nothing to this, but it will do for an exam- 
ple. If you had stopped short at the first sin, all 
might have been well. I think that if you hada 
chance now, you might reform; but once in the grip 
of the law, and there’s no chance left.” 

While he delivered this discourse, Becket was 
reaping some of his choicest reward. He was preach- 
ing morality to the minister, and putting him moral- 
ly under his feet before using physical force. 

But the agony of terror and doubt which the pris- 
oner suffered blunted his pride, and he was saved 
one sting. Was there a chance of escape? 

*“‘ Tf you only knew how I was tempted!” he broke 
out, in a hoarse whisper, stretching himself from his 
sofa till he laid his hand on the detective’s knee. 
In the first place, I loved that girl before I was 
married. But I was engaged to her cousin before I 
saw her, and the wedding-day was fixed. I could 
not retreat. She loved me, too, and I think that she 
was angry with me for not marrying her at all risks, 
and meant to make me feel as keenly as possible how 
much I had lost. She came to live with us, and ina 
short time my wife became an invalid, and could not 
watch us. Carrie could fascinate a man’s soul out of 
him, and I lost all thought of everything but love. 
Of course we were frightened when we found out 
that she wasin trouble. The child must be gotten 
rid of, but she would not go to any of those low 
places that advertise such business. Mrs. Merion’s 
was just the place. There she could go and hide for 
three or four months, and be taken good care of. 
Carrie went to the cottage, and threw herself on the 
woman’s mercy. Mrs. Marion would take her only 
on condition that she was told the partner of her 
patient’s guilt. Carrie told her. Well, she was sick 
there, and the child was born dead. It had been 
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: dead several days, Mrs. Marion said. If it had lived, 
a halo after the explosion came, and had the pleasure | 


she was to have taken charge of it, and found it a 
home. But it was dead, and I buried it.” 

“ Yes,” Becket said, somewhat dryly; “I found it 
in the vault.” 

The minister started, stopped a moment, then cried 
out, in an agony of shame and despair: 

**O, my church and pulpit! O, my good name!” 

‘Well, sir?” said the detective, interrogatively. 

The criminal raised his face from his hands, and 
went on. 





“Carrie came back home, and we behaved our- 


selves, and all was well till the news came to me ot 
Mrs. Marion’s engagement. Then I went to her, 
and begged her to promise that she would not tell 
her husband when she should be married. She 
treated me with scorn, sir—that woman treated me 
with scorn! She had no pity for my shame and sor- 
row, and she spoke to me as if I was the vilest crea- 
ture on earth. She utterly refused to make the 
promise; said she would do as she pleased about it, 
and that if such a hypocrite as I should be hurled 
out of his place, it would be a good thing for the 
world. Sir, I was maidened, and I went out of the 
house hating that woman. But I sent Carrie to ber 
to offer her money. She scorned that, too. 1 tried 
every way I dared to put an end to the engagement, 
but failed. There was but one other thing to do, and 
I did that!” 

Again the speaker stopped, and held his face, but 
lifted it instantly, and stretched his hands out to- 
wards his companion. 

“O, remember how I have been tempted and 
tried,” he plead, “and have mercy! I mean to live 
a blameless life. I will go. ff out of sight and sound. 
I will give you the half, the whole of my property 
Ouly ten thousand are ¢ ffered; I will give you seven- 
ty-five thousand.” 

“ Hush!” said the detective, glancing about, as it 
afraid the off:r might be overheard. 

Then he leaned his head on his hand and seemed to 
consider, but really he was giving time to the man 
who was lying flat on the floor under the bed to write 
out the minister’s confession. This man had slipped 
in with Becket, and taken his place daring the first 
of the minister's dismay at recognizing bis visitor, 

‘There was a curious tact in science verified in this 
case,”’ the detective said, muasingly, after a minnte 
** There was a perfect pictare of your face in the dead 
woman’s eyes. It must have been when that flash 
of lightning came.” 

The minister drew back into the sofa, and appeared 
to shrink in size as he regarded his tormentor with a 
gaze which he seemed to be unable to remove. 

** Perhaps you never heard of such a phenomer on,” 
Becket continued, as coolly as thongh he were 
speaking of some abstract fact. ‘‘I have a drawing 
made by an artist here, who magnified the eyes un- 
der a strong light, and copied. You know I had am- 
brotypes of everything. Perhaps you wouldn’t lite 
to see any of them?” 

The minister said not a word, but bis eyes became 
glassy in their stare, as the detective, affecting t» 
take his silence for consent, took out the hideous pic- 
ture of Mrs. Marion’s dead face, and held it before 
him. 

“Say now, out and out, that you murdered her, 
and are sorry for it, and what you are willing to give, 
and I will consider the matter,” Becket went on, still 
holding the picture, and looking in the minister’s 
face. ‘You know I couldn’t forget my duty for 
nothing.” 

A slow change was creeping over the face opposite 
him. It seemed that the features were treezing. The 
lips were slightly parted, but no breath appeared to 
come from them; the thin, beautiful nostrils stitfen- 
ed, the eyes dilated, the whole look growing toa 
likeness of that tiny picture of himself that lay 
frozen in the depths of the awful dead eyes before 
him. It would seem that he saw that picture, but 
dimly, and etrove to get a plainer view, for he leaned 
slowly forward, drawn by the eyes, staring and 
breathless. The detective was a little frightened. 

“It isn’t a very pleasant sight,”’ he said, returning 
the picture to his pocket. 

But still the minister stared at the same spot, as if 
the picture were yet before him, and slowly drew 
himself forward, cr seemed to be drawn, as if for a 
clearer view. 

“Are you sick, sir?” asked Becket, now thorough- 
ly alarmed. ‘‘ You’d better lie down a little while. 
I'll get you some wine. Thomas, come here!” 

The assistant, who had been peeping from beneath 
the bed, started ont at the summons, and both stood 
one instant irresolute, looking at the criminal. He 
was partly resting on the sofa, and partly straining 
away from it,in a position which could not have 
been maintained by one whose nerves and muscles 
were not tense and strong as iron wires. 

** You were too hard,” said Thomas, angrily. “ You 
had no right to push him so.” 

**Come, sir,” said Becket, “ lay right back on the 
sofa. Let me help you.” 

The detective’s touch on the criminal was like the 
touch of fire on frost. As he laid his hand on the 
minister’s shoulder, the frozen form seemed to 
shrink and melt, and without an articulate sound 
fell heavily headlong on to the floor, and lay there in 
a heap. 

They got him up on to a sofa, and began to rub bis 
hands, and unfasten his waistcoat. 

‘By thunder! He’s escaped you!” exclaimed 
Thomas. 

‘Go after a doctor, and send somebody in,” was 
the brief command of his principal. 

Sure enough, the criminal had escaped his captor. 
Through what torments of conscience, what super- 
stitious terrors, what agonies of pride and shame, 
through what weariness and despair, the threads of 
that man’s life had been loosed, we know not; but 
they only awaited that final strain to snap off. He 
who had stood before the people as a shining light 
was not to be judged at the bar of man’s justice, but 
had gone, with one step, to that higher bar where no 
mistakes are made. Only God could separate the 
wheat from the chaff in that proud and passionate, 
yet not entirely degraded nature of a man made for 


; lofty ends, but led to infamy by one false step that 
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CHAPTER X, 


CHARLES MARION did not go out fo 
ter the detective’s last visit to them 
even ask for news, though there war 
stirring, and though he saw by Mr, G 
the criminal bad been taken. 

“Will you go and see him, Charli 
said, the second evening. “ He can’t © 
now.” 

The young man looked up with a sta 
“Ie he dead?” 

The other nodded. 

* Killed?” 

‘His conscience killed him. 
him.” 

The autumn evening had already ° 
went through the streets, Mr Grey lear 
heavily on his companion’s arm. M. 
startied eye recognised and stared at 
lights streamed out over them here 
shops and dwellings, But not even th 
mate friend would have expected a gr 
tured to stop them fur a word, They 
the stately row of houses in St. Pa: 
stopped at one of the statellest. T! 
lighted, and tamily groups or visitors 
through the windows of some; but t 
dark trom attic to basement, all but 
that showed through the glass over 
As the two went up the steps, the door 
them. They entered, and the door wr 
closed bebind them, The entry war 
parlor was bright only in comparison, 
den from the outride by closed curtair 
The pictures and ornaments in the p 
veiled in black, and # large equare 0! 
the carpet in the centre of the room. 
stood the black-draped table and c 
them burned tbe single jet of gas t! | 
place. There lay the dead, beautiful | 
but with an expression of unutterab! 
still face. 

But was it a living form, tbat sligh' 
by the table, with her two white ha: 
the head of the velvet-covered coffin 
face keeping guard over her broken id 
Mattie Adaws watched with jealou 
faces that looked in one minute of #' 
the dead. He was hers, all hers p : 
else had deserted him; the wife, wh: 
crimes to force herself upon him, « 
grace, and hid herself; flatterers a1 
turned to denouncers, and even the 
shrunk from the man who had decelv 
edthem. In that hour of darkness 
left with her woman’s love to shine « 
in the night. She believed in him © 
her faith as only a woman can cling 
misled by the fascinations of a weak | 
had been crazy after that. Such war 
the whole. 

After a moment of silence, Mr. 
raised his hands. 

“ Before God, I forgive bim!” he 
gone to his account.” 

The strained eyes of the girl so! 
overwashed by a rush of tears. 

‘God bless you!” she murmured, | 
Bat Charles Marion’s face was ° 
stood there sternly, with folded armr 
said nothing. 

“ Cannot you also forgive him?” + 
ing to him. ‘ He didn’t know what 
He was tempted and crazy. Thin: 
fered!” 

“Think what she suffered!” said 
coldly. 

She sbrank back a little, bat poin 
lous hand to the still face before the 
“ Look at him!” she said, through 
how cold and still he lies!” 

“T can’t forgive him,” sald the sm 
“Another face comes up beside his, 
pity. When I meet my mother face 
tells me to forgive, 1 will; bat not be 
She watched them go out, heard t 
hind them, then leaned over the cof 
pale cheek to the face of the dead. 
“© my darling! There is only po 
all your crowds of friends. I can 
now, and not be repulsed; but Goa 
stand afar off again, for your rab 
them gather around you as they onc 
By the will of the first Mrs. Uxb 
was to inherit ber property whe: 
should die, if Carrie should survive 
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wrote. 
Philip Grey developed a most a 
L~ business, throwing all the energ: 
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sion. This man had slipped 
n his place during the first 
at recognizing his visitor, 
wt in science verified in this 
musingly, after a minute 
ture of your face in the dead 
have been when that flash 


. into the sofa, and appeared 
garded his tormentor with a 
. be unable to remove. 
vard of such a phenomeron,” 
-oolly as thongh he were 

t fact. “TI have a drawing 
who magnified the eyes un- 
pied. You know I had am- 
Perhaps you wouldn’t live 


. word, but his eyes became 

the detective, affecting t» 
it, took out the hideous pic- 
ad face, and held it before 


t, that you murdered her, 
vhat you are willing to give, 
.tter,” Becket went on, still 
. looking in the minister’s 
ildn’t forget my duty for 


ping over the face opposite 
‘eatures were treezing. The 

. but no breath appeared to 
a, beautiful nostrils stiffen- 
‘ce whole look growing to a 
ture of himself that lay 
1e awful dead eyes before 
:.6 he saw that picture, but 
plainer view, for he leaned 
by the eyes, staring and 
© was a little frightened. 

| t sight,” he said, returning 


ured at the same spot, as if 
ore him, and slowly drew 
| od to be drawn, as if for a 


xed Becket, now thorough- 
‘er lie down a little while. 
“homas, come here!’? 
' been peeping from beneath 
summons, and both stood 
oking at the criminal. He 
sofa, and partly straining 
‘on which could not have 
‘hose nerves and muscles 
as iron wires, 
id Thomas, angrily. “ You 
30.”? 
ot, “lay right back on the 


‘2 the criminal was like the 
he laid his hand on the 
frozen form seemed to 

*hout an articulate sound . 
the floor, and lay there in 


’ sofa, and began to rub his 
aistcoat. 
escaped you!” exclaimed 


{ send somebody in,” was 
principal. 

‘al had escaped his captor. 
‘f conscience, what super- 
nies of pride and shame, 
nd despair, the threads of 
loosed, we know not; but 
al strain to snap off. He 
people as a shining light 
» bar of man’s justice, but 
that higher bar where no 

God could separate the 
at proud and passionate, 
nature of a man made for 
ny by one false step that 
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was enough to catch his feet and draw them on in 
the downward path; and God alone could know how 
far his sufferings had expiated his sins. With all his 
crimes, Mr. Uxbridge was incapable of the mean and 
fiendish cruelty of the man whose business it had 
been to track him. A noble nature may commit a 
great crime, but will be sure to repent in dust and 
ashes; but for a mean and cowardly soul there is no 
redemption. That’s my opinion, and the reader is 
welcome to it. 


CHAPTER X. 


CHARLES MARION did not go out for two days af- 
ter the detective’s last visit to them. He did not 
even ask for news, though there was enough news 
stirring, and though he saw by Mr. Grey’s face that 
the criminal had been taken. 

“Will you go and see him, Charlie?” Mr. Grey 
said, the second evening. ‘ He can’t hurt anybody 
now.” 

The young man looked up with a startled glance. 
“Ts he dead?” 

The other nodded. 

* Killed?” 

‘‘His conscience killed him. 
him.” 

The autumn evening had already fallen as they 
went through the streets, Mr Grey leaning somewhat 
heavily on his companion’s arm. Many a curious, 
startled eye recognized and stared at them as the 
lights streamed out over them here and there from 
shops and dwellings. But not even their most inti- 
mate friend would have expected a greeting, or ven- 
tured to stop them for a word. They passed along 
the stately row of houses in St. Paul’s street, and 
stopped at one of the stateliest. The others were 
lighted, and family groups or visitors might be seen 
through the windows of some; but this house was 
dark trom attic to basement, all but a faint glimmer 
that shewed through the glass over the front door. 
As the two went up the steps, the door opened before 
them. They entered, and the door was as noiselessly 
closed bebind them. The entry was dim, and the 
parlor was bright only in comparison, the light hid- 
den from the outside by closed curtains and shutters. 
The pictures and ornaments in the parlor had been 
veiled in black, and a large square of black lay over 
the carpet in the centre of the room. On this square 
stood the black-draped table and coffin, and over 
them burned tbe single jet of gas that lighted the 
place. There lay the dead, beautiful in death, calm, 
but with an expression of unutterable sadness in the 
still face. 

Bat was it a living form, that slight girl who stood 
by the table, with her two white hands clinging to 
the head of the velvet-covered coffin, and her pallid 
face keeping guard over her broken idol? 

Mattie Adaws watched with jealous eyes the two 
faces that looked in one minute of stern silence at 
the dead. He was hers, all hers now. Every one 
else had deserted him; the wife, who had used his 
crimes to force herself upon him, cowered in dis- 
grace, and hid herself; flatterers and adorers had 
turned to denouncers, and even the truest friends 
shrunk from the man who had deceived and outrag- 
ed them. In that hour of darkness, she alone was 
left with her woman’s love to shine out like a beacon 
in the night. She believed in him still, clinging to 
her faith as only a woman can cling. He had been 
misled by the fascinations of a weak woman, and he 


No hand touched 


the whole. 
After a moment of silence, Mr. Grey solemnly 
raised his hands. 
* Before God, I forgive him!” he said. ‘He has 
gone to his account.” 


overwashed by a rush of tears. 
‘God bless you!” she murmured, tremulously. 
But Charles Marion’s face was unsoftened. He 
said nothing. 


ing to him. 
He was tempted and crazy. 
fered!” 
“Think what she suffered!’ said the young man, 
coldly. 
She sbrunk back a little, but pointed with tremu- 
lous hand to the still face before them. 
‘“‘ Look at him!” she said, through her tears. ‘* See 
how cold and still he lies!’’ 
“*T can’t forgive him,’’ said the son, turning away. 
“Another face comes up beside his, and kills all my 
pity. When I meet my mother face to face, and she 
tells me to forgive, I will; but not before.” 
She watched them go out, heard the door close be- 
hind them, then leaned over the coffin and laid her 
pale cheek to the face of the dead. 


‘‘ He didn’t know what he was doing. 


all your crowds of friends. I can come near you 
now, and not be repulsed; but God knows, I would 


them gather around you as they once did.” 
should die, if Carrie should survive him. A second 
note written by Miss Bracken to her friend, told her 
should happen to him, as her representative. 


“My lawyer has full directions to obey you,” she 
wrote. 





had been crazy after that. Such was her solution of 


The strained eyes of the girl softened, and were 


stood there sternly, with folded arms, and gazed, but 
‘“‘ Cannot you also forgive him?” she pleaded, go- 


Think what he suf- 


“O my darling! There is only poor Mattie left, of 
stand afar off again, for your sake, if I could see 
By the willof the first Mrs. Uxbridge, her cousin 


was to inherit her property when Mr. Uxbridge 


of this provision, and bade her act, in case anything 


Philip Grey developed a most unexpected talent 


way through the world. And he succeeded. Before | 
five years from the death of Mr. Uxbridge, he was a 
partner in one of the best firms of dry-goods im- 
porters in Anderson. Ofcourse his uncle had helped | 
him, but not till he had heiped himself. After a | 
stretch of pretty hard work, at a time when business 
was dull, he took a notion to have a vacation of a 
few months. Young Mr. Grey was a prompt fellow, 
and in what would have been the wink of an eye of a 
slow man, his arrangements were made, and he was 
off to “do” Scuthern Europe in true Yankee style. 
He flew about London, sucking in the wonders, as a 
bee darts from flower to flower, and gets in a sip all | 
it wants of them; be dazzled himself during a week } 
or two in Paris; he went zig-zagging through 
Switzerland, like a flash of chain lightning, skimmed ' 
down the Rhine and back, and dropped into Italy | 
like a plummet into water. But here the syren caught 
him. It was spring, and ere he was aware of it, the 
charm of the time and the country enveloped him, 
blunted the edge of his haste, called up the romantic 
dreams of his youth in many a brightly-shifting 
mirage, and drew him slowly wandering, steeped in 
delicious languors, through that land of enchant- 
ment. At Venice he was like a fly in a spider’s-web, 
with this difference--that he didn’t want to get out, 
and instead of being made fvod of, he feasted his 
soul on nectar and ambrosia. 

* By George!”’ he said to himself one morning, as 
he looked out his window and watched the rising 
sunbeams strike across the dimpling, watery street 
beneath, and catch with golden touches on cornice, 
pillar and portico of the line of palaces at either 
side. “I don’t believe l’ll ever go away from bere. 
It’s like being under the hands of the mesmerizer, 
this to-and-fro everlasting wash of the water, and 
these visions of faces and palaces. It makes me—not 
sleepy—I’m too full of life for sleep—but dreamy. 
Guido ”—to his servant, who entered with cuffee— 
‘* who lives opposite, where that red scarf hangs over 
the balcony? Somebody sits just inside the window. 
I saw the flutter of a white dress, and a brown curl 
blown out.” 

** Those are two American or English ladies, sig- 
nor,” the man said. 

“Do you know anything about them?” asked 
Philip, becoming interested. 

“No, signor, not much. They do not visit, but live 
by themselves. They have been there two years, 
and their name is not known, except that their ser- 
vant calls one Signorina Marta and the other Sig- 
norina Carolina.” 

Philip’s eyes flew wide open. 

‘*Are they young?” he asked, presently. 

‘They are young and beautiful,” the man an- 
swered. “ Their gondola is often followed, but they 
will speak to no one.” 

No more floating about the lagoons for Philip. His 
place was in his window, watching. Scarcely taking 
time for eating or sleeping, he kept guard to catch 
one glimpse of those faces, so long unseen, or to learn 
that his fancy was incorrect. It seemed as though 
they divined his motive, perhaps had recognized 
him; for though he watched there a week, all he 
saw was the gleam of a white hand closing the cur- 
tain of their gondola, which he had been one minute 
too late to see them enter, or a flutter of their gar- 
ments as they disappeared in the doorways, just too 
soon to be seen by him. 

But when he was on the point of either giving up 
in despair, or making some bold venture to see 
them, fate favored him beyond his expectations. As 
he sat in his window, one moon-lighted evening, 
they came out on to their balcony. It was not a 
pale moon of the North, but the glorious fall moon of 
Italy, only less bright than the sun, making a soft 
and melancholy day of the night. This moon shone 
full in their faces, as they sat, Carrie leaning back in 
her chair, with eyes lifted to the skies, and her friend 
on a low seat beside her, with eyes lifted to her face. 
Both faces were pale and quiet, with a quietude 
which comes only from long and deep-rooted sad- 
ness; and as they sat, they talked. Far off, a band 
was playing, and the strains came softly, floating 
overhead, a cloud of music that hid no lightest 








steady gold across the moveless waters, quivering 
only when some gondola glided past like a shadow. 
Philip leaned involuntarily to catch their voices, 
with no thought of being dishonorable, but taking as 
aright this brief glimpse into the life that could 
never cease to inspire him with an interest almost 
painful in its intensity. 

“Sin must be expiated,” Miss Bracken said, in a 
clear, slow voice; ‘and it is sinful to fly from re- 
morse. I will do so no longer. I have been thinking 
of it lately, dear; and I find that instead of going 
about the world in search of forgetfulness, I must 
work, and remember. There are poor and suffering 
people who need what I can give, and there are sin- 
ners who need my warning, and tempted souls who 
need to look and see what unresisted temptation has 
made of me. My place is no longer in a palace. Go 
home, dear, to your own land, and leave me to my 
work. I, who set the ball rolling, am responsible for 
the havcc it has made, though I did not mean it, and 
I have much to do. Leave me, child, and go.” 


nearer sound; the palace lights lay in long bands of 


had no right to listen any longer. 

“If there were nothing else,” he muttered, ‘ that 
is worth coming to Italy for. It restores my faith in | 
womankind. If lcan find atrue, good girl to love | 
me, I'll marry, and that without delay. Poor Carrie! | 
I’m sorry for her, after all.” 

Those words did more than restore Philip Grey’s 
faith in womankind. If ever be felt any reckless 
stirrings in his heart in after days, if ever in the 
striving tor wealth or honors the end he worked for 
tempted him to some crookedness in the path, that 
scene would float up before him. In the bustle of his | 
busy life, it would make room for itselt, for its pal- 
aces that seemed floating in those liquid, gurgling | 
streets, its distant strains of music, its shadow-like, 
skimming gondolas, its glory of moonlight, and, in 
the midst, that balcony with the two women in it 
talking of devotion and expiation, and pledging 
themselves calmly to live for the good of others, 
themselves forgotten. 

This remembrance corrected his too great prone- 
ness to place all his hopes in the life that is passing, 
and caused him to lift his eyes oftener than without 
it he would have done, to the life that is to be. 

One other scene, and we have done. Five years 
more have passed, and now the falling snows of 
eleven winters and the leaves of eleven summers 
have softened the memory of Elsie Marion’s death. 
We lift the curtain, and look into old Mr. Grey’s 
house. Not a word will we chronicle, not a gesture 
describe, but look one moment upon the tableau 
there. 

A tea-table is spread, and the household sit about 
it. The windows are open to let in the air and the 
golden gloaming; for it is midsummer. We may 
know that handsome face at the foot of the table, 
for ten years have added manliness to Charles 
Marion, but have not changed his features, and just 
now he appears unusually young. Something pleas- 
ant has been said, and he is looking smilingly at the 
lovely young matron who sits opposite him, with a 
teacup in her hand, which she has filled for him. 
Lovely we cail her, but not strikingly beautiful, save 
in her husband’s eyes. At her right sits an old man 
whom she and her husband call father, a man with 
snow-white hair, and a mild and peaceful face, 
which also is now turned smilingly towards her. 
The fourth and last member of this fumily group 
seems, however, to be entirely occupied with him- 
self, or rather, with the generous plate of straw- 
berries which he is putting into his mouth with both 
hands—a rugged, curly-headed imp of a boy, whom 
presently his mother will gently chide for being so 
ravenous, and bid eat with his spoon. 

We drop the curtain, and, alter storms, leave them 
in the sunshine. 








Biographical | Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL JOSEPH GRAHAM, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was born 
in Chester, Pennsylvania, in 1759. His mother, be- 
ing left a widow, with five small children, and slen- 
der means to support them, removed to North Caro- 
lina, when he was about seven years of age, and 
settled in the vicinity of Charlotte, Mecklenberg 
county. 

He was educated at the academy in Charlotte, and 
was distinguished among his fellow-students for tal- 
ent, industry, and the most manly deportment. At 
an early age he became well acquainted with all the 
interesting events which preceded our revolutionary 
struggle. He was present in Charlotte, on the 20th 
of May, 1775, when the first Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was formally and publicly made. The records 
of this patriotic assemblage — ‘The Mecklenburg 
Convention ’’—were procured from the State Paper 
Office in London, by the Hon. George Bancroft, and 
first published, in full, in 1851. 

The deep impression made upon his mind by the 
solemn and illustrious decisions of that day gave evi- 
dence that he was then preparing for the noble 
stand which he took during the war. 

He enlisted in the army in May, 1778, at the age of 
nineteen years. He served in the 4th Regiment of 
North Carolina regular troops, under the command 
of Colonel Archibald Lytle, and acted as an officer in 
Captain Gooden’s company. The troops to which he 
was attached were ordered to rendezvous at Bla- 
densburg, Maryland. Having proceeded as far as 
Caswell county, they received intelligence of the 
battle at Monmouth, and that the British having 
gone to New York, their services would not be 
needed. 

He returned home on furlongh, but on the 5th of 
November, 1778, he was again called into service, and 
marched under the command of General Ruther- 
ford, to Purysburg, on the Savannah River, soon after 
the defeat of General Ashe, at Brier Creek. He was 
with the force under General Benjamin Lincoln, in 
the trying and painful struggles against the British 





‘No, Carrie,” said the other, with gentle firmness, 
‘1 will stay with you, or go with you wherever you 
may go, and your work shall be mine. We two can 
sympathize with each other, but no one else can 

sympathize with us. Our place is together.”’ 

“Let it be as you wish,” was the reply; and Carrie 
Bracken held out her hand to her friend. 


























for business, throwing all the energies which he had 


Philip Grey looked at them a moment, as they sat , 


under General Prevost, and fought in the battle of 
Stono, on the 20th of June, 1779, which lasted an 
| hour and twenty minutes. During nearly the whole 
i of this campaign, he acted as quarter master. 
In July, 1779, he was taken with a fever, and after 
two months’ severe illness, was discharged near D >r- 

| chester, and returned home. At the surrender of 





formerly used in cutting up shines, to cutting his | there silent, then turned away from his window. He | were within forty miles of Charlotte, he again enter- 
ed the army, and was appointed adjutant of the 


Mecklenburg regiment, and joined the troops in op- 
posing and assailing the British under Lord Rawdor., 
In the attack of the British on Charlotte, on the 
26th of September, 1780, General Graham was as- 
signed the command of the troops which sustained 
the retreat of General Davie, and opposed the Brit- 
ish cavalry under Colonel Tarleton, and a regiment 
of infantry. After a heavy and welli-directed fire 
upon the British, General Grakam retreated with 


| the men under his command, and formed again in a 


favorable position, and attacked their advancing col- 
umn of infantry. There bis life was providentially 
preserved from the bursting of a gun, fired by the 
soldier who stood at his side, and who was wounded 
in the arm. Shortly after, he was cut down and se- 
verely wounded. 
He received nine woun’s; six with the sabre, and 
three from balls. His lire was again preserved by a 
large stock-buckle, that broke the violence of a stroke 
which must have otherwise proved fatal. He was 
taken to the hospital, and was two months recovering. 
As soon as he recovered from his wounds, he again 
entered the service, under General William David- 
son. He raised a company of mounted riflemen in 
two weeks, and entered the field of action. In an 
engagement with the British, under Lord Cornwal- 
lis, General Davidson was killed. The company 
commanded by General Graham was the first to 
commence the attack on the British. The command 
of the North Carolina militia was then given to Gen- 
eral Pickens, and they continued the pursuit of the 
British towards Virginia. General Graham was in 
an engagement under Colonel Lee, and had two of 
his company killed, three wounded, and two taken 
prisoners. A few days after, he was in an action at 
Whitsell’s Mill, under the command of Colouel Wil- 
liam Washington. 
In September, 1781, General Grabam raised anoth- 
er company of cavalry, when he was appointed 
Major, and immediately marched upon a body of 
British and Tories, near Fayetteville, commanded_by 
Colonels McNeil, Ray and McDougal, in which the 
latter were signally defeated. 
General Graham was in various other engage- 
ments; and at the surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
closed his services in the war, baving commanded 'n 
fifteen engagements, with a degree of courage, wis- 
dom and success surpassed, perhaps, by no officer of 
the same rank. 
He afterwards held various offices, and was a 
member of the Assembly for many years. In 1814, 
he was appointed General of the State forces against 
the Creek Indians. For many years he was a Major 
General of the Militia of the State. 

He died on the 10th of November, 1836, in the sey- 
enty-seventh year of his age. 


> 





INFANT-EATING HYENAS. 


There are man-eaters among the hyenas, and these 
housinivorous avimals are greatly dreaded, on account 
of the exceeding stealthiness and craft with which 
they achieve their object. They very seldom en- 
deavor to destroy the adult men and women, but 
limit their attacks to the young and defencelegs chil- 
dren. On dark nights, the Hyena is greatly to be 
teared, for he can be guided to his prey by the light 
of the nocturnal fires, which do not daunt an animal 
that is possessed by this fearful spirit of destructive- 
ness, and at the same time can make his cautious ap- 
proach unseen. As the family are lying at night 
buried in sleep, the hyena prowls round the enclos- 
ure, and on finding a weak spot, the animal pushes 
aside the wattle-bands of which the fence is made, 
and quietly creeps through the breach. Between the 
human inhabitants and the fence the cattle are pick- 
eted by night, and would form an easy prey to the 
hyena, if he chose to attack them. But he slips cau- 
tiously amid the sleeping beasts, and makes his way 
to the spot where lies a young child wrapped in deep 
slumber. Employing the same silent caution, the 
hyena slightly withdraws the sleeping child from the 
protecting cloak of its mother, and makes its escape 
with its prey before it can be intercepted. With such 
marvellous caution does this animal act, that it has 
often been known to remove an infaut from the house 
without giving the alarm. 


+ => 


A NAUTICAL ADVENTURE. 

While the steam-packet Le Caire was on its way 
from Marseilles to Algiers, lately, with four handred 
passengers on board, it encountered a strong gale 
trom the southwest. In the night a tremendous sea 
strack the ship, swept the deck, penetrated into the 
cabins and engine-room, and threw everything into 
the greatest confusion. In the general panic, while 
the crew were making every exertion to rid the inte- 
rior of the boat of the superfluous element, a terrific 
cry was heard irom the second cabin. ‘ Help, help, 
the shark is gnawing me!” screamed, in a voice half 
suffocated with terror, an unfortunate dramatic art- 
ist, who, awaking in a cold bath, ha: tound in his 
arms a sheep, which bad been precipitated into the 
cabin through an opening made to let: ff the water. 
They hurried tothe traveller, whom they found, more 
dead than alive, immersed in water, in company with 
the placid quadruped. This accident has thrown tl e 
poor artist into such a state of excitement and hbal- 
lucination, that, in spite of all the consoling atten- 
tions that sezs iavished upon bim, it hes been im- 
possible to counteract entirely t!e «ff-ct apon his 
nerves, and he still fancies himself pursaed by a 








Charleston, South Carolina, hearing that the enemy 
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sarine monster. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NIGHT. 


eee ee 
BY MARIA JOHNSON BISHOP. 
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With pearl-drops laden, the soft light shading, 
The cloudlet flits through the summer night, 

Its bright dews shedding, noiselessly treading 
O'er a sleeping world, up its path of light. 


Like veiled votress, concealed from notice, 
The moon looks through the hazy screen, 

While from heavenly porches the stars swing torches, 
And hang their silverlamps between. 


How calm those arches, where angel watches 
Their starry wings round the planets beat; 

Thro’ pearl-paved highways, heaven's glittering byways, 
Move the unseen steps of their flashing feet. 


Some spirit warden to earth’s fair garden 
May, for a moment, bend his brow, 

Where white wreaths sparkle and torrents darkle 
Round summits crowned with eternal snow. 


Calm now the track of the tempest rack, 
Chained in the caverns of the skies, 

And the flashing clear of the fiery spear 
Of the diamond dew on the landscape lies. 


Save leaflet's quiver, or murmuring river, 
No sound breaks the hush of the midnight hour, 
Or the low, sweet whistle where fern and thistle 
Deepen the shade of the forest bower. 


The brier-rose glistens, and, bending, listens 
To the noiseless dance of the fire-fly ; 
And dingles whiten and forests brighten 
In silver and sable livery. 


‘Tis nature's vesper; a soft-toned whisper 
Breathes from the treetops, swells from the sod; 
Tf such man's dwelling, O, how excelling 
The home of the just—the pavilion of God! 
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{Written for The Flag ot our Union.) 
A LETTER, 
And what it did for Morris Evans. 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





In that greatest of all lotteries in human life which 
is called matrimony, we sometimes find that lots 
have been cast and prizes drawn in very curious and 
unexpected ways. Who is there who don’t really 
think that if the story—the whole story of any court- 
ship and marriage were truly told, it would be the 
telling of a romance, a comedy, or a drama? After 
all, there is nothing really commonplace about life; 
it is full of episode, and abounds in such plots and 
situations as not even the imaginative brain of Wilkie 
Collins has conceived. Take, for example, the story 
of Morris Evans’s marriage, and the circumstances 
that led to it. 

Evans was a kind of Admirable Crichton, in his 
way, doing anything and everything that happened 
to suit his fancy, but always careful not to work hard 
enough or long enough to save any money. He was 
a gentleman, in the lowest sense of that much abused 
word; with ability that only licked industry and en- 
ergy to make it powerful in almost any pursuit he 
might choose, he yet wanted to lounge, and smoke, 
and dream away his life like a low Oriental, and was 
continually angry because be had not the means to 
allow him to doit. But the clothes, and the bread 
and butter of your fine, idle gentleman must be paid 
for, a8. well as those of women folk; and therefore 
Mr. Morris Evans was compelled to do bis modicum 
of labor, with the rest. 

There was some excuse for him, however, that 
most men of his stamp do not have. From child- 
hood to his early manhood he had been brought up 
by a doting mother, the widow of one of the largest 
stockholders in a great transportation company; and 
she, poor woman, had unwittingly done her best to 
spoil her oniy son. He was her handsome Morris, 
her spoiled darling; he was petted for his good looks, 
and praised for his accomplishments, until flattery 
became his daily aliment; he had money at his pleas- 
ure, and was often given to understand that he was 
never to work, for his mother’s fortune would last 
him as long as he might live. It may easily be im- 
agined that the awakening from this dream of lux- 
urious idleness was rude and bitter. The great 
transportation company found itself the loser to the 
extent of one hundred thousand dollars, one morn- 
ing, by the defalcation of one of its officers; a fire 
destroyed half of its property, and the balance had 
to be sold at an enormous sacrifice, to meet the de- 
mands of its creditors. The result was that the 
stockholders lost everything invested with the con- 
cern; and with Mrs. Evans this was the loss of her 
whole property. She died in less than a week, of a 
broken heart; and Morris found himself, at the age 
of twenty-six, called upon to eat the bread of labor. 

Poor Morris—his friends could not help pitying 


mind was not used to confinement of any kind, and 
although he might have had pupils in abundance, so 
quickly did his reputation spread, he declined to 
take any more than he could attend to during five 
hours of each day. His lessons over he would hasten 
away from Lis studio to his lodgings; and in half an 








hour you migbt see him lounging upon the street, 
foppishly overdressed, and making himself as con- 
spicuous as possible by dress, walk and actions. 
Poor Morris, indeed! 
ing him honest poverty, should have taught him the | 
glory of industry, and that life is useless without use- 
ful occupation. But he learned it all in another way. 

His class in painting consisted of about a dozen 


young ladies who came twice a week to his studio to | 


receive instruction under his eye; Morris was always 
a close observer of female character and appearance, 
and among this whole class he found but one who in- 
terested him in the least. 


they might qualify themselves to teach; but Phebe | 
Rush he knew nothing about. She was a tall, ele- | 
gant girl of about twenty-three, dark and olive in 
complexion, with a face of classical beauty, and a 
bearing like that of a queen. She came and went 
regularly with the otbers, but short of following her, 
Morris could not find where she lived. His offer to 
accompany ber home with his umbrella one rainy 
afternoon was refused, politely but decidedly, and 
the umbrella accepted. This disposition which she 
so plainly showed to keep herself in reserve from 
him, and allow her to find out nothing about her or 
her connections, had the effect of stimulating his cu- 
riosity, and of exciting his interest in her tenfold. 
Little by little, and by the exercise of his powers of 
pleasing, which none knew better how to use than 
Morris Evans, he succeeded in drawing her into con- 
versation with him, and in putting their relations on 
a friendly footing. With this done, he was delighted 
to find her intelligent and educated above any wo- 
man be bad ever met, and with an address and man- 
ner superior to the best society in which he bad 
moved. And after all this, Morris very naturally fell 
in love with her. 

It was rather strange that this brilliant and ac- 
complished man should pass through years of polite 
attention to and flirtation with the belles of the city 
in the parlors of its most exclusive circles, and at 
last lose his heart to a girl who was positively un- 
known to him; but so it was. 

Now what should he do? Just as soon as he found 
himself seriously interested in Miss Rush, he stopped 
short, and asked himself that question. He wanted 
to make her love him, to marry her, and with her 
enjoy the happiness of ahumble but contented home 
together; but his old complaint, his distaste for la- 
bor, and his love for the career of a lazy, fine gentle- 
man interposed, and he put away the sweet thought 
with a sigh. 

‘*No,” he said to himself, as he leaned over her 
shoulder, and threw in a tint to the picture she was 
painting, ‘no, it wont do; it never can do; she is as 
poor as I am, and it would be folly to think of it. 
I'll try to forget her, and go along in life just as 
though I had never met her.” 

He did try; and he found himself unable to do it. 
Her face haunted him; he dreamed of her at night, 
and fancied her the mistress of his home by day. In 
spite of his resolution to the contrary, he gave his 
attention to her at the studio twice as much as to 
any other pupil, and persisted in his offers to see 
her home at the close of the lesson, which she in- 
variably declined. And yet, notwithstanding this 
conduct on her part, Morris had no difficulty in per- 
ceiving that beneath this thin veil of repulsion the 
girl really cared for him; in fact, that she had be- 
come interested in him, and that it only neededa 
sincere avowal on his part to make ber contess it. 
And 80, balancing between the promptings of his 
heart and the selfishness of his education, Morris 
passed several weeks of real unhappiness. 

What was he todo? The first twelve lessons were 
drawing to a close, and Miss Rush had intimated to 
him that she did not expect to take another course. 

“It would be a pity for you to discontinue them,” 
he said, “‘ you are making such good progress.”’ 

1 know it,’”’ she replied, “‘and am very reluctant 
to do so; but circumstances will prevent me, I fear.” 

This had but one meaning, to the mind of Morris; 
it meant poverty; and he sighed, and was ready to 
curse the “‘ circumstances ” which so interfered with 
his happiness. 

But one evening, shortly after this, his eyes were 
opened, and his heart delighted in a singular man- 
ner. It was at the close of the day’s lesson, and all 
the pupils, except Phebe, had gone. She had stayed 
to put a few touches on her work, and when she rose 
up to go, Morris and herself were alone together. 
He assisted her with her shawl, as usual; and, as 
usual, said: 

**T wish 1 could have the pleasure of walking to- 
wards your home with you, Miss Rush.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Evans; I’d rather not trouble 
you.” And she left the room, and Morris stood look- 
ing at the floor where she had stood, regretting, as 
he always did on such occasions, that he had ever 
met her. 

He looked at the floor where she had stood ; she was 
not there now, but she had dropped a letter in her 
haste, and he took it up and looked at it. It was a 
buff, business envelop, and bearing the postmark Bos- 
ton, and the address of Miss Phebe Rush, written ina 
strong,business hand. He turned it over, mused upon 
it, put it in his pocket, and then took it out again; 
and all of asudden—just as temptations always come 
upon us and overpower us—he was possessed with an 
uncontrollable desire to look into that letter, and find 
out something about Phebe Rush. And he did it, 
without stopping to think further about the right or 
the wrong of it. 

Now I shall not waste one moment of time, or 


Excepting her, he knew | 
all he wanted to about them; they were the daugh- | 
ters of poor parents, who took lessons of him that | 


| shed one drop of ink, in defending him for this act. 
| I am quite certain that I should never have done it, 
| and I don’t believe that any of my gentleman read- 


The lessons of calamity, bring- | ers would; because it was an ungentlemanly act, a , thing I want to say to you.” 


flagrant breach of social trust, and not to be excused 

upon any ground. Lonly wish to lay stress upon | 
, the strength of this temptation that overcame Mor- 
| ris Evans’s sense of honor. Under any other circum- | 

stances, he would have scorned such an act; but | 
' just at that time, with his head and his heart full of | 
| Phebe Rush, and with his efforts to find out some- | 
| thing about her defeated at every point of inquiry, | 
his sense of honor was put to flight in the presence | 
of such a very tempting temptation, and he took the | 
inclosure from the opened ead of the envelop, and 
read it. It was written in the same large hand as 
the address, and read as follows: 


“ Office of the Wooden mn Co., 
* Boston, December 9. 

“My DEAR Miss RusH:—Yonur letter of inquiry 
is received, and we hasten to reply. 

** Of course, we are interested in the matter to 
which you refer; but we have had your confidence 
80 long, and that of your deceased father and guar- 
dian before you, that we think you will feel like re- 
lying upon the statements we make to you. 

“The twenty-tive thousand dollars which you have 
now invested in the stock of our Company, paid last 
year, as you know, a dividend of about nine per cent. 
Our business is steadily increasing, our ware is get- 
ting almost a monopoly of the market, and our stock 
is rising in the market every day. It is confidently 
expected by the directors (and no less by myself) that 
the dividend this year will exceed ten per cent. 

** After saying this much, I can only answer your 
question in one way. It ismy opinion, most decided- 
ly, that you can make no better investment of your 
surplus fifty thousand dollars than to purchase with 
it the stock of our Company. And this assurance, 
my dear Miss Rush, I give not only as president of 
the Company, but as your own devoted friend, 

“TIMOTHY MARKLE.” 


Morris Evans read this rather startling epistle 
through once, hastily, and then went back and read 
it carefully, word by word. He did not want to 
think long about its contents; he was quick at con- 
clusions, and could not very well overlook the mean- 
ing of this letter, or the secret ot Miss Phebe’s con- 
duct, as explained by it. He Jaughed, and snapped 
his fingers in glee, put the letter carefully in his 
breast pocket, and went out on the street to get the 
fresh air, and stop the whirling of his head. 

To his mind, the letter conveyed the intelligence 
that Miss Rush was an heiress, worth the comfort- 
able sum of seventy-five thousand dollars, with an 
income from it of some thousands yearly. And she 
was doing now, he thought, precisely what a great 
many women and heiresses had done before her; 
she had come out into the world in the guise of pov- 
erty, to have her heart won and her hand sought by 
some one who loved her for herself, not for her mon- 
ey. This explanation was favored by her whole con- 
duct since he had known her, and by nothing so much 
as by her refusal to allow him to prosecute her ac- 
quaintance as fast as he desired. “Se evidently 
likes me,” reflected Morris; ‘‘ but she wants me to 
do all the wooing, and make sure that I’m after noth- 
ing but her; and then, when we’re married, she 
means to surprise me with her true story and posi- 
tion in life. Very well; I'll help carry out the play. 
and I’ve no doubt we sha!l both be satistied with its 
end.” 

The next lesson-day brought Phebe Rush to the 
studio with a cloud on her face. “I have mislaid a 
valuable letter, Mr. Evans,’’ she said. ‘Have you 
seep anything of it?” Morris told a plump lie, without 
blushing or wincing. ‘ I have not seen it,” he said; 
* but we will inquire of the young ladies, very likely 
some of them can help you.” 

He made diligent inquiry among them, like the 
enormous hypocrite that he was, and, of course, 
found that none of them knew anything about it, and 
80 reported to Phebe. “I must have mislaid it at 
home,” was ali she said; and for some weeks the 
subject was not again referred to. 

It was not long after this that Morris began to 
make his attentions to Miss Rush so marked that she 
could not help understanding them. She still con- 
tinued to repulse him, but net with her former tirm- 
ness; and ove night when he renewed his offer to es- 
cort ber home, she said, with much hesitation: 

** You are very kind, Mr. Evans, and I hope you 
wont think I have meant to be ungracious to you. 
You may walk a little way with me, if you choose; 
but I can’t invite you in.” 

‘fAs you please,” said Morris, glad enough to have 
carried his point so far. He put on his hat and coat, 
and they walked together through the darkness away 
from the principal streets, and into a quarter occu- 
pied mostly by tenement houses. He offered her his 
arm, and she took it; and as they walked on he tried 
his best to get deeper into her confidence. 

** Pardon me, Miss Rush,” he said, “but I can’t 
help feeling an interest in you; more than I do in 
any other of my pupils. I think you must have no- 
ticed it; certainly, I have not been careful to keep it 
to myself. Are you alone inthe world—and can I 
help you? There are a hundred ways, you know, in 
which a man can show his friendship and esteem for 
@ woman.” 

“T am truly grateful for your friendship, Mr. 
Evans,” she said; and that was all. She stopped be- 
fore the door of one of the largest of the tenements, 
and took her hand from his arm. ‘ This is my 








home,” she said, *“* and—” 


She paused, and hesitated, uncertain how to go on. 
“T will bid you good-night, if you wish,” he said; 
* but I do hope you will ask mein. There is some- 


That was all; she understood it. He followed her 
up one long flight of stairs, around a landing, up 
another flight, and so on till the fourth story was 
reached, where she unlocked a door which they en- 
tered. She lita lamp, and he found himself in a 
scantily-furnished room, with nothing of elegance 
about it, and only such litile ornaments as the skill- 
fal hands of women will make, whether they are rich 
or poor. An old unfaded carpet covered the floor, 
and a few plain wooden chairs were set around; and 
when Phebe had returned trom the adjoining room, 
whither she had gone to take off her hat and shawl, 
she said, with a faint smile: 

“ This is my house, Mr, Evans; not a very attrac- 
tive one, as you see; but it is all I have. But it 
makes little difference; Ihave very few trienda to 
ask anywhere.” 

Morris thought his time had come, and began a 
talk with Phebe standing in the centre of the room; 
he ended it standing beside her with his arm around 
her, and her head on his shoulder. Noman has any 
business to repeat such conversations verbatim, al- 
though the novelists have fallen into the bad habit of 
doing 80. In the present instance, Morris, in a very 
roundabout way, came tothe pvint, and told Phebe 
that he loved her, and wanted to marry her. Pheve, 
with much more directness, reminded him that she 
was a very poor girl, dependent on her own labor for 
support, and trying to become prcficient enough in 
painting to teach it. Did he know that? He bad 
never thought anything about it (O Morris, Morris!), 
and would take no account of it now; all he knew 
was that he loved her, and wanted her for his wife 
Did she love him? She made out, after some difti- 
culty in her utterance, to say that she did. Well 
enough to marry him? She said nothing at all to 
that; but Morris took it for granted that she did, and 
acted upon the supposition; and it seemed to be sat- 
isfactory to her. 

Well—the days of the betrothal of these two went 
by, and were just as sweet and pleasant to them as 
they are to all lovers the world over, and always will 
be; and I think both of them were very happy in 
each other, and in the anticipations of the tuture. 
Morris played bis part admirably, never by word or 
look hinting that he suspect: his affianced to be 
anything other than what she seemed; and she, for 
her part, certainly never dreamed that he had any 

such suspicion. 

Their plans were finally so far perfected that the 
day was named; they were to be married by aclergy- 
man of Morris’s acquaintance, at his house; and then 
they were to board awhile, and make new plans. 
And just at this juncture, and not three days before 
the appointed time, Morris’s heart had begun to fail 
him. He had come to love this girl since their be- 
trothal, with a zeal which he could never have an- 
ticipated; he saw new beautiesin her person, and 
new excellences in her character, every day, and he 
became more and more convinced that in her he was 
winning a rare prize. After this, the question began 
to force itself home upon his consideration—what 
will be the effect, if she discovers, after we are mar- 
ried, that I read that letter, and knew that she had 
a fortune? Will she not naturally bate me for wy 
duplicity, and scorn me for my hypocrisy? He tried 
to ease his mind by the thought that he could destroy 
the letter immediately, and that then there would be 
no chance of discovery by her; but the dread of it 
constantly haunted him, and he could not rid him- 
self of it. 

“T have acted a base, unmanly part,” he at last 
confessed to himself; and I think there was great 
hope of Morris Evans from the moment that he n'a'e 
that confession. ‘She is likely to discover it at any 
time, and my true tove for her, and my true sense of 
honor, demand I tell her at once—I will do it now.” 

He put on his hat and walked straight to Phebe’s 
rooms. It was theearly part of the morning, and 
she was not expecting him; but she received him 
with a pleaeant smile, and gave him a kiss. 

“Don’t be surprised to see me here just now, 
Phebe,” he said. ‘ The fact is, I’ve got a confession 
to make, and I’ve come to make it. I was guilty 
once of telling you a shocking lie, and [I am practic- 
ing a wicked deception on you every day of our lives. 
I have determined that it shall continue no longer.’”’ 

She opened her eyes wide with astonishment 
‘* Why, Morris, what can you mean?” she asked. 

* Do you rewember, Phebe, of losing a letter rome 
time before our engagement, and of asking me it | 

had seen it?’’ 

Her countenance fell. ‘“‘ Yes—I remember it,” she 
said. ‘* You hadn’t seen it, and I have not found it 
yet, though I should much like to. It contains my 
secret,” she added, with a faint smile. 

“Phebe, my darling—forgive me—but I found 
your letter, I read it, and I have had it all the time. 
Here it is; take it, and forgive me, if you can.” 

She took it in her hand, changing color the while, 
and a cry of alarm broke from her lips. ‘“ You read 
it,” she said; “and you believed it, too?”’ 

* Certainly,” said Morris. ‘I thought you were 
keeping from the world, and from me, the knowledge 








that you are worth seventy-five thousand dollars.” 

Poor Phebe! She sank into a chair, and covered | 
her face, while great tears trickled through her fin- | 
gers. Morris stood by, looking, I suppose, very mach 
like a convict, and still not comprehending the truth 
of this strange matter, as he was soon to hear it. 

**O Morris, Morris, this is dreadful!” the poor girl 
at last said. “ Is ali our happiness to end thus?” 





him, and nobody said “served him right,” because 
he was really well thought of by those who knew him, 
spite of his aristocracy. But what could he do fora 
living? He could sing splendidly, he could outdo 
any of the amateurs in oils, and could play the piano 
with an exquisite touch; and these accomplishments 
which had made him so charming in the parlors of 
the elite, now served him a good turn in getting him 
asupport. But it was irksome to him to teach; his 
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* Notif you will forgive me, Phebe,” ple | 
ris, penitently. 

* Bat you don’t understand it at all; 
cruelly deceived both yourself and me.” 

* You, I have deceived, I know, and I a: 
ashamed of it. and sorry for it; bat how! . 
ceived mysoll?” 

| By patting your faith in that letter. | 
again; you see it bears no date of the yea 
written to me two years ago, when I was 
the money that it speaks of. I invested 
Company, as Mr. Markle advised; and th, 
that I was penniless in less than six mont: 
bankruptcy of the whole concern. And y 
me only because you thought me rich—a: 
love has been wasted on you!” 
She was terribly agitated; she would } 
to the floor had not his arm held her ap. 
ing thus, face to face with the conseque: 
hypocrisy, and with the poor distressed bh. 
whom he really and truly had learned to k 
self, throbbing wildly beneath his arm wit! 
fal thought of losing bim and all that had 
life happy— standing thus, I say, the dawn 
life and a new purpose came to Morris | 
one instant he bad cast all anworthiness . 
away from him; and speaking low and sof 
ear of Phebe Rash, as her head still droop: 
shoulder, he told her candidly, and with n. 
ment, of bis early life and its unworthy tea 
his sin and his sorrow, and of the love he he 
to feel for her beyoud any hope or consid 











money, and asked her to take him back to 
dence, and still take him forever. 

She vever made answer in words; but 
pass by the pleasant little home of Morris I 
his wife and child, you would see in it he 
and bis fulfilment of his pledge for a bette: 
a better ambition. They are living in hap; 
comfort, if not in ostentation; and Morris 
sure now that the fine gold of such a wom: 
is worth all the wealth of Cravsus. 


RE COVERING "A CLA} 


Forty years since, Andrew Morrie Farqu, 
thriving young farmer, residing in the he:.. 
romantic ecenery that distinguishes the 
Kintail, in Ross-shire. He was descende.. 
very pure Celtic race, who formed a sept as. 
or, who went out, as it is termed—with the 
McKenzies. The greater part of the inha 
the valley of Kintail were members of this «. , 
unlike the other Celts of Scotland, were me.. 
strength and stature, renowned at Highlan:, 
ings for many a feat of vigor and of ekill. 

In this cradle of the Celtic race was born « 
Andrew, who inberited from his sire, Dun- 
quhar, one of the finest sheep-farms in ti: 
lands. Andrew was, at twenty-five,a man . 
presence and prepoesessing features, a pro 
athletic sports, an ardent sportsman, am. . 
shot, alike with fowling-piece or rifle. He . 
however, allow these pursuits to interfere w 
important matters, and there were few of t): 
trysts and markets at which Andrew's sta’. . 
ure was not prominent in the busy throng. 

One of the best of these is heli at Falk . 
thither, forty years since, did Farquhar on . 
fatal day, conduct a large draft of his best »! 
envy and admiration of all bis farming breth. 
the North. Among those who purchased tr: 
his stock, was a certain Colme Roberts, » 
dealer from E:linburgh, between whom and . 
there sprang up quite a friendship, natural. 
ed in its growth by such heart-openers as 4: 
whiskey, and it was probably under this lat: 
ence that the business-like Andrew cons 
forego the ceremony of receiving bis mone 
spot, and to defer settlement until he and 
friend should foregather, within a few days, .. 
burgh. His two herdsmen, according to ag: 
drove the sheep to the capital, and took the: . 
ceipts for them, while the young master bet. . 
self to Inverness, bent on a little indulgenc: 
pleasures of that convivial town. 

Now, among the new acquaintances it was 
to make there, was one Mary Frazer, w 
was thought, of unchallengeable conduct anc 
ter. Great was the amazement, when this 
after an unaccountable absence from her | 
twenty-four hours, reappeared, in a state of 
disorder, and preferred against young Far 
charge of such a nature that conviction—« 
to the then existing law—might have cost 
life. Omitting details, let us state that the 
sulted in Farquhar’s conviction and conde 
to death. The sentence was subsequently co: 
to transportation for life; the whee < bie; 
—which was iderable—lapsing to the Cre 

The unfortunate young man, ‘thas sudde 
4 | duced from a position of bigh and increasin 
perity to one compared with which that of th: 
side beggar is a buon, sailed with bis compat 
misery, for Tasmania. 

Arrived at Hobart Town, a gleam of 
cheered his heart. A kinsman of bis, residen 
chanced to hear of his arrival, and, true to bh 
tish instincts, hastened to his aid. Assigned 
vant to this gentleman, poor Andrew was ft 
into the family on the footing of « friend; ar 
commenced his life-long exile in com parative « 

Thirty years rolled by. Then came tiding 
the oldj country that Mary Frazer, in the * 
that ended her worthless life. had copfesmed t 
Charge she bad preferred against pour Audre 
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“ Notif you will forgive me, Phebe,” pleaded Mor- 
ris, penitently. 

“ But you don’t understand it at all; you have 
cruelly deceived both yourself and me.” | 
“ You, I have deceived, I know, and I am heartily 
ashamed of it. and sorry for it; but how have I de- H 
ceived myself?” | 
“ By patting your faith in that letter. Look at it 
again; you see it bears no date of the year. It was 
written to me two years ago, when I was worth all | 
the money that it speaks of. I invested it in the | 
Company, as Mr. Markle advised; and the result is ' 
that I was penniless in less than six months, by the | 
bankruptcy of the whole concern. And you wanted | 
me only because you thought me rich—and all my | 

love has been wasted on you!”’ 

She was terribly agitated; she would have fallen | 
to the floor had not hisarm held herup. And stand- | 
ing thus, face to face with the consequences of his | 
hypocrisy, and with the poor distressed heart of her | 
whom he really and truly had learned to love for her- 
self, throbbing wiidly beneath his arm with the fear- | 
ful thought of losing him and all that had made her 
life happy— standing thus, I say, the dawn of a new 
life and a new purpose came to Morris Evans. In 
one instant he had cast all unworthiness of purpose 
away from him; and speaking low and softly in the 
ear of Phebe Rush, as her head still drooped on his 
shoulder, he told her candidly, and with no conceal- 
ment, of his early life and its unworthy teachings, of 
his sin and his sorrow, and of the love he had learned 
to feel for her beyoud any hope or consideration of 
money, and asked her to take him back to her confi- 
dence, and still take him forever. 

She never made answer in words; but could you 
pass by the pleasant little home of Morris Evans and 
his wife and child, you would see in it her answer, 
and bis fulfilment of his pledge for a better life and 
a better ambition. They are living in happiness and 
comfort, if not in ostentation; and Morris is doubly 
sure now that the fine gold of such a woman’s heart 
is worth all the wealth of Croesus. 








RECOVERING A CLAIM. 








Forty years since, Andrew Morris Farquhar was a 
thriving young farmer, residing in the heart of the 
romantic scenery that distinguishes the valley of 
Kintail, in Ross-shire. He was descended from a 
very pure Celtic race, who formed a sept associated— 
or, who went out, as it is termed—with the powerful 
McKenzies. The greater part of the inhabitants of 
the valley of Kintail were members of this sept, and, 
unlike the other Celts of Scotland, were men of great 
strength and stature, renowned at Highland gather- 
ings for many a feat of vigor and of ekill. 

In this cradle of the Celtic race was born our friend 
Andrew, who inberited from his sire, Duncan Far- 
quhar, one of the finest sheep-farms in the High- 
lands. Andrew was, at twenty-five, a man of stately 
presence and prepossessing features, a proficient in 
athletic sports, an ardent sportsman, and a dead 
shot, alike with fowling-piece or rifie. He did not, 
however, allow these pursuits to intertere with more 
important matters, and there were few of the larger 
trysts and markets at which Andrew’s stalwart fig- 
ure was not prominent in the busy throng. 

One of the best of these is held at Falkirk, and 
thither, forty years since, did Farquhar one fine but 
fatal day, conduct a large draft of his best sheep, the 
envy and admiration of all his farming brethren from 
the North. Among those who purchased treely from 
his stock, was a certain Colme Roberts, a cattle- 
dealer from Edlinburgh, between whom and Andrew 
there sprang up quite a friendship, naturally assist- 
ed in its growth by such heart-op gas quaichs of 
whiskey, and it was probably under this latter influ- 
ence that the business-like Andrew consented to 
forego the ceremony of receiving his money on the 
spot, and to defer settlement until he and his new 
friend should foregather, within a few days, at Edin- 
burgh. His two herdsmen, according to agreement, 
drove the sheep to the capital, and took the usual re- 
ceipts for them, while the young master betook him- 
self to Inverness, bent on a little indulgence in the 
pleasures of that convivial town. 








Now, among the new acquaintances it was his hap 
to make there, was one Mary Frazer, a woman, it | 
was thought, of unchallengeable conduct and charac- 
ter. Great was the amazement, when this woman, 
after an unaccountable absence from her home, of ; 
twenty-four hours, reappeared, in a state of pitiable 
disorder, and preferred against young Farquhar a | 
charge of such a nature that conviction—according 
to the then existing law—might have cost him his 
life. Omitting details, let us state that the trial re- 
sulted in Farquhar’s conviction and condemnation 
to death. The sentence was subsequently commuted 
to transportation for life; the whole of his property 
—which was considerable—lapsing to the Crown. 

The unfortunate young man, thus suddenly re- 
duced from a position of high and increasing pros- 
perity to one compared with which that of the hedge- 
side beggar is a boon, sailed with bis companions in 
misery, for Tasmania. 

Arrived at Hobart Town, a gleam of comfort 
cheered his heart. A kinsman of his, resident there, 
chanced to hear of his arrival, and, true to his Scot- 
tish instincts, hastened to his aid. Assigned as ser- 
vant to this gentleman, poor Andrew was received 
into the family on the footing of a friend; and thus 
commenced his life-long exile in comparative content. 

Thirty years rolled by. Then came tidings from 
the oldj country that Mary Frazer, in the sickness 
that ended her worthless life. had confessed that the | 
charge she had preferred against poor Andrew Far- 
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quhar was entirely without foundation—herself for- 
sworn. 

Andrew heard the news with gratitude, but with 
little exultation. The heart and hope of his life had 
been cut away. At nearly threescore, it is, as old 
Adain says, “‘ too late, a week,” to commence anew 
the battle of that life, of the value of whose best re- 
wards he had begun to entertain some doubt. Be- 
sides, though content and respected, Andrew had not 
@ farthing he could call his own. 

At this juncture there arrived in Hobart Town an- 
other friend of Farquhar’s. He was a gas-fitter, by 
the name of Donald Bain, resident in Victoria, 
whence he had come on business of his calling. 

“ Wha,” inquired Donald, parenthetically, of his 


brother Scot, ‘‘do ye think was the last chiel [ had a | 


crack wi’, before sailing? Colme Roberts, ye’ll re- 
member him?” 

“Weel eneuch,” said poor Andrew, with a shrug 
and a sigh, as the train of circumstances, of which 
his unlucky deal with Robert was the beginning, 
Swept across his memory. 

** He’s @ prosperous mon, the noo,” continued Mr. 
Bain; ‘stots, and kyloes, and thretty miles fur a 
sheep-walk, and a—” 

“*Stockit wi’ my siller,” interposed Andrew, calmly. 

* Your siller!”’ 

‘He never paid me for those sheep, and I couldna’ 
claim it, after—-after that, ye ken.” 

‘Nae doot; nae doot,” said his friend, pondering. 

Presently, Mr. Bain’s face brightened. He clap- 
ped Andrew on the shoulder. 

“Don’t gie’t up yet, mon; saul o’ my body, we'll 
get ye something o’t.” ° 

Hardly allowing his friend a moment’s considera- 
tion, the energetic Donald hurried him off to the of- 
fice of a solicitor of his acquaintanceo—a Mr. Mackay 
—who speedily made himself master of the circum- 
stances, and at once took the case in hand. The 
resvlution of Little Bo-Peep in regard to her sheep, 
when determined for to find ’em, was not greater 
than Mr. Mackay’s to bring to book the rogue Rob- 
erts, who had availed himself of his friend’s legal 
disability to shirk payment of his debt; besides, in a 
manner, disloyally making his sovereign a party to 
that very dist t piece of busi 

So “‘ up he took ” his little pen, and opened a cor- 
respondence with Colme Roberts, E-q., now a pros- 
perous citizen of Victoria, conveying a polite request 
that the price agreed upon for two fiucks of sheep de- 
livered at Edinburgh, but forgotten to be paid for, 
with interest on the same, four thirty-one years, 
should be transmitted to Mr. Mackay at Hobart 
Town, on behalf of his client, Mr. Andrew Morris 
Farquhar. 

When Mr. Roberts had recovered his astonishment 
at the sudden reappearance of his long-forgotten 
creditor and friend, he penned a courteous reply to 
the effect that Mr. Farquhar’s rights having merged 
in those of the Crown, he, Mr. Roberts, could not as 
a faithful subject, disburse one farthing of the sum 
or sums referred to. 

Mr. Mackay, in rejoinder, paid his correspondent a 
well-turned compliment on his acquaintance with the 
law, but had the satisfaction to inform him thata 
free pardon having been accorded to his client for the 
crime he hadn’t committed, the latter was freed from 
disability, and proposed to commence proceedings in 
the courts of Melbourne without delay. 

With equal politeness, Mr. Roberts returned for 
answer that the impression that Mr. Farquhar’s 
rights having once lapsed to the Crown, remained 
there, was so strongly borne in upon bis mind, that 
he must decline to entertain the matter further. 

This move had been foreseen, and Mr. Mackay was 
shortly in a position to reply that the Crown had ina 
very handsome manner ceded its claims which de- 
volved upon his client. He must, therefore, etc. 

Mr. Roberts now played his highest tramp—the 
Statute of Limitations. This, he concluded, cut the 
ground from under his antagonist, and saved farther 
discussion as to the real merits of the claim. 

Mr. Mackay was not unaware of the existence of 
the enactment referred to. But the case was excep- 
tional; an unjust sentence had, for a period, tied his 
client’s hands, and shut his mouth; but these bonds 
had been removed, and he was advised that the peri- 
od of process allowed dated only from the time at 
which such liberty accrued. 

Mr. Roberts was driven to his last card. He set 
his creditor at detiance, relying, it would seem, upon 
the defect of legal proof of the debt. 

Here fortune was singularly against him. Bya 
most remarkable coincidence, both the herdsmen 
who had delivered the sheep at Edinburgh had emi- 
grated, and were residing in Tasmania Whatis yet 





more strange—but nevertheless perfectly true—one | 


of these men had preserved the receipt taken from 
Roberts, and actually produced it in court from its 
travelling receptacle—the lining of hishat! The suit 
terminated in a verdict for the sum of four thousand 
pounds —the price, with thirty years’ interest aud ac- 
cumulations, of the long-departed muttons. 

Dissatisfied with this result, Mr. Roberts threat- 
ened an appeal to the privy council in England. 
Farquhar’s means were by this time well nigh ex- 
hausted, and the cost of such an appeal was more 
than he dared incur. The skill and management, 
however, of his legal advisers carried him through. 
They succeeded in bringing Roberts into terms of 
compromise, the result of which was an award by 
arbitration of three thousand pounds. More un- 
likely things have happened than that such a man 
as Andrew Morris Farquhar sbould return to the 
howe of his fathers—old, indeed, but honored—and 
@ millionaire! 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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TRINITY COMMANDERY. 

Trinity Commandery, of Manchester, N. H., as we 
learn from a correspondent, bas just elected the fol- 
lowing Sir Knights to office for the ensuing year: 

Sir John S. Kidder, Commander. 

Sir Samuel N. Bell, Generalissimo. 

Sir Ezra Huntington, Captain General. 

Sir John N. Bruce, Senior Warden. 

Sir Granville P. Mason, Junior Warden. 

Sir James A. Weston, Treasurer. 

Sir Joseph E. Bennett, Recorder. 

Sir M. V. B Edgerly, Standard Bearer. 

Sir Albert Jackson, Sword Bearer. 

Sir Geo. H. True, Warder. 
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DEDICATION OF A HALL.—In West Waterville, 
Me., the Masonic Fraternity has just dedicated an 
excellent hall for its use. The Masons have long felt 
the need of some such premises as they now possess, 
De Molay Commandery of Skowhegan, with the 
Cornet Band, participated in the exercises, per form- 
ing escort duty, and were highly pleased with their 
reception at Waterville. 








LAYING A CORNER STONE. 

The corner stone of the new Masonic Hall, King 
street, Market Square, Kingston, Canada, was laid 
last week, with the usual imposing ceremonies of 
the Masonic brotherhood observed on such occasions. 
A large number of persons had assembled on the 
spot, which had been gayly decorated for the occa- 
sion with the national flags of Great Britain, France 
and the United States, some time previous to the 
arrival of the procession and the officiating officer, 
Wor. Bro. W. B. Simpson, Past Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of Canada. The procession formed at 
St. George’s Hall, and proceeded to King street in 
the following order: 


Tilers with drawn swords, followed by the band of 
the Princess of Wales Own Rifles. 
Entered Apprentices. 

Fellow Craft. 

Master Masons. 

Royal Arch Masons. 

Architect with plan. 
Cornucopia with corn. 

Two Ewers with wine and oil. 
Grand Pursuivant. 

Grand Superintendent of Works with Inscription. 
Grand Secretary with Book of Constitution. 
Grand Treasurer with purse. 
Corinthian Light. 

Column of Grand Junior Warden. 
Grand Junior Warden. 

Doric Light. 

Column of Grand Senior Warden. 

Grand Senior Warden. 
Grand Junior Deacon. 
Three Great Lights. 
Grand Chaplain. 
Deputy Grand Master. 
Ionic Light. 
Standard of Grand Master. 

Grand Sword Bearer. 


{ GRAND MASTER. } deatsins, 


Knights 
Templar. 
Senior Grand Deacon. 
Two Grand Stewards. 
Grand Tiler. 
Grand Steward and Banners at intervals 
throughout the procession. 


The procession proceeded along Wellington to 
Princess street, along Ontario street in front of the 
City Buildings, and through the centre of the Mar- 
ket Square to the site of the proposed building in 
King street ; and upon arrival, the members formed 
themselves into ranks on each side, to admit the 
Grand Master. The Knights Templar first passed 
through, and having arrived at the barrier, formed 
an arch of steel by the union of the points of their 
swords, under which the Grand Master and Grand 
Officers passed. The Grand Master then declaimed a 
brief address, and the chaplain uttered a suitable 
prayer. The Superintendent of Works having read 
the inscription, the trowel was presented to the 
Grand Master, his Deputy on the right and the 
Warden in front. 

The Grand Master then took his position in the 
East, the Deputy on bis right, both Wardens in the 
West, the Chaplain with the elements of consecration 
in the North, and proceeded to spread the mortar. 
The stone was then lowered by regular steps to the 
strains of solemn music. 


cause the stone to be proved, which process is com- 
pleted by the first named, with the words: 
‘Well made and truly laid!"’ 


After prayer and benediction by the Chaplain, the | 


and oil, with Grand Honors. 





The Grand Master addressed the architect and 
returned his plan, and also acknowledged the gift 
of the trowel. He then addressed the public as 
follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, and bretbren of the mystic 
tie--Having laid the corner stone of this building 
with Masonic honors, it may not be amiss that I 
should address a few words about our Order, Of all 
human institutions with which history or my expe- 
rience has made me acquainted, Masonry holds, and 
ever will hold, the most disffhguished preeminence 
It instructs us to value more than life the sacred 
obligations of honor, truth and friendship, and all 
those charities which bind man to man; and to 
adorn, by our public and private conduct, the dignity 
of our profession. One of the features of Masonry 
which is peculiar to itself, is, that while it speaks by 
signs, well understood, an unusual language, it 
unites in the same bond of brotherly affection the 
native of Europe, of Asia, of Africa and America, 
and resolves, as into one mass, all religious and po- 
litical prejudices, whether of education or of habit; 
and acknowledges no other distinction than that of 
vice or virtue, good or evil. Indeed, all the worst 
passions of men, which intemperate discussion of 
these important suhjects is calculated to arouse, seem 
to be hushed to rest ina Lodge of Freemasons; and 
the reflective mind contemplates with delight a scene 
of harmeny unequalled in any other association. 
Men unacquainted with our mysteries imagine we 
have nothing to conceal, and will frequently contend 
that the whole of Masonry consists in conviviality, 
and in ceremenies at once trifling and superficial. 
Our secrecy, of itself, is a virtue, and our ceremonies, 
as every brother well knows who has paid them the 
attention they deserve, are not only useful but neces- 
sary. Every sign we make, every implement we use 
in our labor, every object we view in the Lodge, in- 
culcates some moral lesson, and presents to our 
mind’s eye some error to be avoided, or some duty to 
be performed. When we advert to their origin, we 
perceive clearly how insensibly our mysteries would 
sink into disregard if they should cease to be myste- 
rious. We dwell with pleasure upon the ideas they 
convey through the senses to the soul; and we learn 
to estimate their value only from their propriety and 
usefulness. By simple and suitable symbols we 
learn the difference between physical and moral 
good, to judge of the Creator by the works of his cre- 
ation, and to infer from thence that our Wise Master 
Builder, who has planned and completed a habitation 
80 suitable to our wants, so convenient to our tempo- 
rary residence here, has exercised still more wisdom 
in contriving, more strength in supporting, and more 
beauty in adorning those Eterna] Mansions where he 
has promised to receive and reward the faithful 
hereafter. Thus our Faith and Hope are exercised 
by the study of Masonry; but there is a virtue which 
Divine authority has pronounced greater than Faith 
or Hope, and to this excellent virtue of Charity are 
our Masonic labors more especially directed; to visit 
the sick and the tatherless in their affliction, to com- 
fort those that mourn, and to carry, as it were, into 
the dungeons of human misery the Divine essence of 
Masonry. These are our professions in the Lodge, 
and should invariably regulate our conduct out of it, 
in our commerce with the world. In what, Brethren, 
would Freemasonry excel, if it had no influence upon 
our general deportment? It is only by acting upon 
the Square, and living witbin the Compass—by prac- 
tising the duties of morality, and limiting our de- 
sires—that we can demonstrate to the ignorant and 
the prejudiced the well-founded superiority of our 
pretensions. If our Order be built upon the basis of 
brotherly love, of truth, of temperance, of prudence 
and of justice, let us be careful “to walk worthy of 
the vocation wherewith we are called.” For be as- 
sured that if in our conduct you forget that we are 
men, the world, with its usual severity, will remem- 
ber that we are Masons. Let, therefore, our conduct 
be a better recommendation, ‘‘ seen and read of all 
men;” thus a good life will be an unanswerable 
refutation to every charge. Finally, my brethren, if 
we have any true love for Masonry, let us be careful 
not only to rule and govern our faith, but to square 
our actions by the Holy Word of God, which is the 
unerring standard of truth and justice, which is the 
Great Light of Masonry; and while with each other 
we literally walk upon the level, may we keep within 
due bounds with all mankind. Thus shall we merit 
and obtain the reputation, not only of good men and 
true, but of wise and skillful Free and Accepted 
Masons. 

The treasurer put the customary coina on the 
stone, and three cheers were given for the queen, the 
band playing the National Anthem. After three 
cheers for .the Grand Master, the proceasion re- 
formed, and retired in the same order in which they 
arrived, to the British American Hotel, where re- 
freshmenuts had been prepared. 

The trowel used for the occasion is a very hand- 
some piece of workmanship, the production of the 
skill of Mr. O. Meves, Princess street. The blade is 
| of silver surrounded with a richly engraved border of 
| wreaths of wheat and cassia (both Masonic emblems), 

and bearing in t:.2 centre the following inscription : 


* Presented to Most Worshipful Brother W. B. 
| Simpson, Past Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 








The Grand Master next ordered his Deputy to Canada, on the occasion of his laying the corner 


stone of the building known as the Masonic Hall, 
King Street, by Brother Richard Town--Kingston, 
Ontario, Oct. 20th, 5868.” 


The handle is of highly polished boxwood, inlaid 


Grand Master anointed the stone with corn, wine | with the jewel of the Past Grand Master, and termi- 
| nated at the cad with the emblematical sun in silver. 
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BACHELOR DREAMS, 


I'm a bachelor—blooming alone, 
Like the last of the roses of summer; 
Each passion and feeling has flown 
That was lately so constant a comer. 
Still single at forty (ahem !— 
I confess rather over than under); 
Left pining to death on my stem— 
Shall I ever get married, I wonder ? 


I was madly in loye at fifteen, 

And as madly saver when twenty; 
While yet I was gushing and green 

I could scribble my sonnets in plenty. 
Can I now pen a lyric in rhyme, 

Pretty fervid and free from a blunder ? 
‘Tis gone, the poetical time— 

Shall I ever get married, I wonder ? 


Long ago I was learned in love, 

(How I sigh at the vain recollection!) 
And many a ringlet or glove 

Has rewarded a week of affection. 
Those dear ones are married or dead, 

And their hearts and my own cut asunder; 
My day for devotion has fled— 

Shall I ever get married, I wonder? 


I am bald, and a martyr to gout, 
And a host of the ills flesh is heir to; 
To ‘* pop ’* would be pleasant, no doubt, 
But I feel that I scarcely shall dare to. 
The girls would reply with an sneer, 
Or a frown as terrific as thunder. 
My chance is a poor one, I fear— 
Shall I ever get married, I wonder ? 


Shall I venture—or meekly remain 
An old bachelor, brooding and lonely ! 
Youth left but a heart and a brain 
With a part of their funiture only, 
No hope of retrieving the theft— 
Not a chance of regaining the plunder; 
I should like, though, to share what is left— 
Shall I ever get married, I wonder? 


¢ > 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
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BY W. H. MACY. 





HOMEWARD. 


The whale recognized as an old acquaintance.—In- 
cidents of the run home.— Nantucket again. 

THE last whale! How many pleasant recollections 
are associated with this landmark in the voyage! 
How many congratulations were exchanged among 
us, and how many smart things said! Sweethearts 
and wives are especially remembered, for both mar- 
ried and single are in high feather, and this is em- 
phatically a red-letter day in the Arethusa’s calen- 
dar. The work of cutting goes bravely on, amid a 
running fire of good-natured remarks and spicy 
jokes, which, of course, between the regular “ na- 
tives,” bear something of a personal character; for 
every true knight of the island chivalry in those days 
had his “ ladie-love,” whose image, held in fond re- 
membrance, fired his heart and nerved his arm in 
his perilous encounters with leviathan. Each of our 
Nantucketers, on occasions like this, called to mind 
some fair face and form, his life-partner, either in esse 
or in posse; all had either wives to maintain or wives 
to obtain. The captain hiwself is not slow to take 
part in this badinage, for we are cutting the last 
whale now, and it is a time to waive the little 
restraints of rank. 

‘‘ This is a noble whale, and, being the last one, of 
course, the blubber is uncommonly fat,” said he, as 
he drove his sharp spade into it, and slashed it into 
convenient pieces with true professional pride; “ this 
is the one that pays for the bridal outtits and town 
clerk’s fees. Let’s see, Mr. Grafton, we shall get in- 
vitations to three weddings, certain. I don’t know 
but more, but we may count on three.” 

‘“‘Mr. Bunker thinks we needn’t count on him,” 
said the mate. 

“Nonsense!” returned the old man. ‘ He thinks 
we Newtowners don’t know his cruising-grounds, 
because the first landfall he means to make is away 
up North Shore Hill. But he can’t throw any dust 
in my eyes.” 

“ You didn’t mean to count me, sir,” said Fisher, 
* for L never have anything to do with the women.” 

‘No, of course not,” said the captain. ‘“ I’ll bet 
that within forty-eight hours after we all get our new 
sails bent, I shall meet you, head and head, coming 
down the fashionable side of Orange street, with 
studdingsails out both sides—sweeping common folks 
like me right off into the gutter.” 

*¢ Well, I’ve got sisters, you know, sir,” said Fisher, 
with a half-blush. ‘ { must show them round.” 

** Yes, I know it;’but, if the Fortitude gets home 
ahead of us, one of your sisters wont want your 
services.” 

‘* That’s so,” put in the second mate. ‘‘ You can 
set a new studdingsail on that boom, Fisher.” 

‘‘There, you haven’t a word to say, Mr. Dunham,” 

replied the captain. “If you were landed there to- 
day, there would be an invasion of ‘Egypt,’ and 
a ‘rush to arms’ in that quarter of the world that 
would equal anything in the days of Bonaparte. 
A-a-ah! my spade!” said he, suddenly changing his 
tone. “I’ve struck a ringbolt—no, it isn’t—it’s 
something in the blubber—head of an iron—some- 
body has had a crack at this whale before.” 

He pulled it out, and wiped it off with a piece of 





canvas, scraped it lightly with his jackknife, and ex- 
amined it with an incredulous look. 

‘Eareka!” he shouted, at last, holding up the 
fragment of the harpoon. ‘ Here’s my iron! Who 
says he isn’t my own whale, when he has carried my 
mark these twelve years!” 

It was even as he said. There was little more 
than the barbed head left, for it must have been long 
before the wound cicatrized, and thesmall part of the 
shank had been reduced to a mere shred of iron from 
the effects of long attrition and corrosion; but fairly 
legible on the thick centre-piece of the head were 
the marks boldly cut with a chisel, S. COL’S. L. B. 

“ Ship Colossus’s Larboard Boat,” said the old man, 
triumphantly. “Shouldn’t want any more evidence 
in case of life and death. It’s twelve years since I 
struck that fish—the first time, I mean.” 

The last round of blubber bas been “ piked off;” 
the last pot of oil ‘‘ baled down ;” the last pipe stowed 
that ‘* chocks off betwixt decks,” and Old Jeff’s im- 
mense “ plantations” displayed in a triumphant 
double-shuftie on the main hatches. Now comes the 
expected and welcome order. ‘Overboard try- 
works!” Crowbars, hammers, or whatever else will 
serve the purpose, are seized, and rapidly the cum- 
brous pile of greasy bricks and mortar disappears 
under our vigorous blows, the pots alone being saved 
for the next voyage; the deck is washed and planed 
off where it had stood; and the old strainer, shatter- 
ed by hard service, and half-charred by the fire, 
travels the same road, overboard. We are all aston- 
ished that our ship has such a spacious maindeck; 
and she herself, by her more buoyant and elastic 
movement, seems to share in the general joy, at 
being relieved of this unsightly burden. 

Still onward, homeward, she bounds along! down 

into the south-east trades, where the duty of dress- 
ing her up for home begins, where the operations of 
fitting, rattling down and tarring down furnish am- 
ple employment for us all, where outward-bound 
merchantmen are met, and passed every day, and 
longitudes compared by chalking them in gigantic 
figures on boards, like showmen’s posters, where the 
southeast trades haul to northeast, and knock us 
off into the *‘ bight of Brazil,” compelling us to beat 
off and on for several days, where catamarans, or 
triangular rafts, fully officered, and manned by one 
Portuguese, come off several miles to sea, to catch 
fish, and to sell them, too, if a passing ship comes 
conveniently near, where a big, black steamer, evi- 
dently of Yankee build, but wearing the gorgeous 
Brazilian flag, and showing the name “ Bahiana” 
passes almost within hail of us. Weare favored with 
@ slant of wind at last; Cape St. Augustin is doubled 
and left astern, the towers at Pernambuco are seen, 
with ships in the roadstead, and now the coast again 
trends to the westward, and is soon lost to our view. 
* Sail ho!” a whaler, too, right from home! Now 
for a gam, for newspapers, perhaps letters, too, for 
some of us, for books, for tobacco! She hails us, and 
gives her name as the ‘ Deltaof Greenport.” No 
letters for us there; but we get bundles of New York 
papers, and peruse them, all four pages, from “ clew 
to earring,” advertisements and all. They are filled 
with politics, for this is campaign year (1844), and, of 
course, we are highly competent, after nearly three 
years’ absence, to understand the issues of the hour! 
Not a word is said about the National Bank, or the 
Sub-Treasury, or any of the old bones of contention 
which are familiar to us, but everything is Texas or 
no Texas. Henry Clay’s nameis prominent, and ex- 
cites no wonder, for his fame has long been national; 
but “ who is James K. Polk?” 
The equator is crossed, and now how we check off 
the degrees of latitude, day by day, as we run them 
upin the northeast trades, for we are on the home 
side of the line! Our rigging is all fitted and tarred 
down, and a coat of paint from the mastheads down 
to the water-line, inside and out, works a wonderful 
change in the appearance of our noble ship. How 
eagerly we hail the first patches of gulf-weed! and 
as we plough through immense quantities of it, day 
after day, and haul great snarls of it in on deck, 
wonder what is the use of it, and what becomes of it 
all, finally? 

We pass Bermuda without the usual heavy squalls 
characteristic of that locality, but off Hatteras we lie 
to a couple of days, and ride outa “ clear nor’wester,” 
which seems to blow out of the sun and stars, rather 
than the clouds. Block Island is our first landfall; 
and, leaving this on our port bow, we shape our 
course fur the Vineyard Sound. It is nearly night 
when we see a pilot-boat coming for us, and every 
heart leaps with joy at the thought of soon being at 
anchor in a home port. Merrily we rouse up the 
chain cables from their rusty lockers, and tumble the 
anchors off the bow; our maintopsail is thrown 
aback, and the pilot-boat shoots up within hail. 

‘‘ What ship is this?” he asks. 

“The Arethusa, of Nantucket.” 

“O yes! how d’ye do, Captain Upton? You look 
deep,” says the pilot. 

‘‘Full ship,” replies the old man, rather proudly. 
“ What’s sperm oil worth?” 

** *Bout eighty-five cents. Haint you got a piece of 
salt pork to spare, captain?” 

* Yes, half a dozen,” answers the captain, who, 
knowing the ropes, has it all prepared beforehand. 
“Here, pass this meat into the boat.” 

“Now, haint you got a few fathoms of second- 
hand towline that you can spare as well as not? 
You see my peak-halyards, they’re about worn out ” 

** Here it is, waiting for you,” says the old man, 
witha laugh. “ It’s the most remarkable thing, that 
a Sound pilot-boat’s peak-halyards always are about 





worn out! Here, pass this coil of line into the boat. 


I suppose you can get us into Oldtown to-night, can’t 
you, pilot?” 

“ Well, I guess you don’t want to go in there, cap- 
tain. I can get you in to-night as far as Holmes’ 
Hole, anyhow, and if it’s fair weather in the morning 
I'll take you right down to the Bar, and the camels 
will take you in.’’ 

“Ah, yes, the camels; they’re a new institution 
that we’ve never seen yet. They’ve been built since 
we went away. Do they work well?” 

O, yes indeed,” says the pilot, “ pick the ship 
right up, cargo and all, and back her into the harbor, 
and drop her alongside of the wharf.” 

* Good,’’ says Captain Upton; “ those are the very 
animals that I want to see.” 

** 1 reckon the folks down to Nantucket are getting 
worried a little about you, captain. They heard 
from you on Japan, somewhere in the middle of the 
season, but they didn’t hear of your being at the 
islands in the fall, when we got the reports from the 
fleet. ’Spose you made a port in some out-of-the- 
way place?” 

“ Yes, I made a running cruise of it, and didn’t 
anchor tillI made my last port in Sydney; so I’ve 
brought my own report from there.” 

We ran into Holmes’ Hole and anchored at nine 
o’clock among a large fleet of coasting vessels, who 
had made a harbor for the right like ourselves, Be- 
fore daylight in the morning we were heaving up 
again, and, with a fair wind, we ran down for Nan- 
tucket Bar with all our bunting flying. Down goes 
our anchor again in the old berth which we left three 
years ago, the sails are rolled upto the yards in a 
hurry, and asboat is lowered to pull the captain 
ashore. The owner is seen with his horse and the 
inevitable green box on wheels, waiting on the clift 

shore to receive him, and take him to the arms of his 
family. The boat pulls square in, and lands him on 
the north beach, and returns to the ship, for an im- 
mense black Noab’s-ark-looking craft is already seen 
moving out of the docks in the harbor, which the 
pilot tells us is “the camels.” Several boats soon 
arrive, with friends and relatives of the Nantucket 
men. Here is our worthy mate’s son in one of them, 
a stout, well-grown lad and evidently a “‘ chip of the 
old block ;” and here in another boat is an embryo 
“Cape Horner,” a younger brother of Obed B., who 
is already shipped, and is to sail in a fortnight. 

** Ah, Obed!” he says, as he hops in over the rail, 
with hand outstretched, and his nut-brown, young 
face lighted up with pleasure and excitement, ‘I’m 
going in the Ranger; and if you hadn’t got home 
just as you did, you wouldn’t have seen me for I don’t 
know how many years. Yes, the folks are all well at 
home, and the camels will have you into the wharf 
before night. The steamboat will be along soon. 
We’ve got a new steamboat, too, since you went 
away. Say, Obed, I got the dollar from Captain 
Upton’s wife this morning. I was the first boy that 
knew it was the Arethusa. Oneof the men came 
down out of the old south tower, and “told me what 
signal the ship had set, and I put for the captain’s 
house. I got the dollar, and then I dug for another, 
for I knew where the mate’s wife lived, too; but 
some other boys had found it out by that time, and I 
had a tight race for it with Jack Manter, but I was 
tired then, I had run so far, and Manter got ahead of 
me, and sung out first, as he rushed into the front 
entry, but I tumbled right in after him. Mrs. Graf- 
ton was scared half to death at first, till she under- 
stood what the matter was,and then she laughed 
and cried both at once, and handed out a dollar, and 
said we wight divide it, if we liked, but it belonged 
to Jack, for he was a little ahead of me, and I didn’t 
care much, for I’d got one. Some mates’ wives don’t 
give but half a dollar,” said he, pausing to get breath. 

I cannot stop to hear any more, for here is Rich- 
ards, still out-door clerk of Messrs. Brooks & Co., 
and he is the only man likely to have any news for 
us “ off islanders.”” He is ready with a hearty greet- 
ing and handshaking, and is prepared to “ infit” us 
with clothing of any style, price or quality, as soon 
as we land. He produces a bunch of letters which 
have been directed to various ships expected to arrive 
soon, “care of Brooks & Co.,” and rapidly shuffles 
them over. Yes! there is my loved sister’s hand- 
writing, and here is another from my parents. I 
tear them open with a beating heart; all is well with 
those nearest and dearest tome. That is enough for 
the present. I will read the details whea more at 
leisure, and in a few days I will be withthem. I 
shall not write in reply, but, like the ship, I will 
bring home my own report. 

‘Here comes the camels round Brant Point!’ 
cries the mate, running with the spyglass to look at 
the clumsy, floating dock which is creeping slowly 
at us, without any visible means of propulsion, so far 
as we can see, for the propellers are under the stern. 
It looks like nothing in the way of naval architecture 
that we have ever seen, but might serve as an im- 
mense floating battery, to be moored for the defence 
of aharbor. As it draws nearer, we can see that it 
is built in two parts, being divided lengthwise. The 
inside of each section or half is built concave to re- 


and under her bilge and floor, as nearly as possible 
to its general form. The two parts are connected by 
several heavy chains, which are secured on the deck 
of one ‘‘ camel,” passing down through it under the 


they are hove taut with windlasses. 





chains are then hove taut by the windlasses, and 
thus the ship is completely docked, her bottom rest- 
ing fairly on the concave inner surfaces of the camels, 
and the chains passing under her keel. She is now 
ready to be raised, and as soon as the steamboat 
heaves in sight, returning from her regular trip to 
New Bedford, the steam. pumps are set in operation 
throwing out the water trom the camels. The 
steamer passes within hail, and goes on into the har- 
bor to land her mails and passengers, the captain 
promising to return at once and hook on to us, 
Meanwhile the steam-pumps work steadily on, 
throwing out the water, and the whole fabric is seen 
gradually to rise, inch by inch, till the water is all 
out, and the ship Is lifted out of water, the camels 
themselves being flat and the draft very light. We 
are just in time for the returning steamboat, hawsers 
are run to us, she takes us in tow, and after a short 
struggle to overcome the vis inertic of the immense 
arklike contrivance, we move along under good head- 
way. Weround Brant Point and steam up nearly 
to the end of the wharf, when the steamer leaves us, 
the camels are filled and sink down again, the ship 
is dropped out from between them, lines run to the 
pier, and, in a few minutes, she is tied up head and 
stern alongside ber wharf, and ready to discharge 
her oil. ‘“ Hurrah for the camels!” is the sentiment 
of every man on board, and of nearly every one on 
shore, too, except the lightermen whose ‘‘ occupation 
is gone.”’ 

Our old landlord is on hand to furnish us board 
and lodging at the old rates; Messrs. Brooks & Co. 
are in the same place, the same business operations 
are going on now as three years ago, and the same 
knots of seafaring men, or, at least, their very coun- 
terparts, pervade “the store,” and pass their time 
in mnch the same manner. No one seems to have 
changed or grown any older. There is nothing new 
under the sun, but the camels and the steamer 
* Massachusetts.” 

Of course, we could not be paid off until the oil was 
discharged on the wharf, gauged, and filled up, so 
that our “lays”? could be calculated exactly. This 
detained me several days; for, although I might 
have drawn money from the owners, or from Brooks 
& Co., yet I preferred to settle up the whole matter 
before going home to my friends, rather than to be 
under the necessity of returning to Nantucket. I, 
of course, took my place among the veteran whale- 
men, now. I had earned the right to wear a fine, 
blue roundabout, and morocco pumps, with long 
streamers of ribbon, to roll and swagger as becomes 
the ‘‘ancient mariner,” and to patronize the green 
hands who formed the last cargo of the Lydia Ann, 
for that gallant craft is still running as good as 
new. 

The newly-arrived seaman, if he be man enough 
to keep hiwself sober, finds the time bang heavily on 
his hands. A restless activity is observable in all bis 
movements, and some sort of excitement must be 
found to drive away the blues. It is found, at least 
80 long as the money lasts. We patronized the live- 
ty stable extensively; for every day a string of car- 
riages might be seen bound at racing speed to or from 
Siasconset or ‘South Shoe,” the occupants urging 
the smoking horses to their greatest eff rts, in des- 
perate rivalry to ‘‘outsail” each other; and the 
cruise is a dull one, and wanting in interest, unless 
there is either a capsize, a breakdown, a runaway, 
oracollision. Jack is no horseman, though he is 
prone to think himself an excellent one. His cour- 
age and coolness in emergencies, perhaps, stand him 
in as good stead as would a better acquai':tance with 
the management of the anima!, for he never be- 
comes excited after the danger arrives, and never 
loses his self-possession at the very moment it is 
needed. It is owing perhaps to this fact, that he 
never gets hurt in these little equestrian diversions, 
though he often has heavy bills to pay for repairs, to 
the livery-stable proprietors. 

The bowling-alley is another of the seaman’s fa- 
vorite resorts, where he can strip to his shirt sleeves, 
select the heaviest balls, and sling them at the pins 
with a perfect abandon or ‘looseness,”’ as he would 
term it. The game is muscular and boisterous, and 
these are its recommendations; for, it is notable that 
the whaleman, or, at least, the young whaleman, 
never affects billiards. Gentle exercise, such as can 
be taken with the coat buttoned, is not to his taste, 
until after he arrives at the rank of chief mate, and 
has more sedateness, and more dignity to maintain. 

But few days are allowed me to participate in the 
rough sports of my brother Cape Horners, for the 
stevedore’s gang, and the laborers, with the gauger 
on the wharf have not been idle, and the “ figurer,” 
as he is called here (and who, by the way, is not one 
of the owners of the ship, but a disinterested party), 
is ready to settle upand pay us off. The next morn- 
ing sees a goodly number of us on board the steamer, 
bound for our respective bowes. We take our last 
look at the ship that has borne us in safety over 80 
many thousand miles of ocean, as she now lies at the 





ceive the hull of the ship, and to fit round her sides, 


next wharf, high out of water, and in process of being 
stripped to a girtline, for she is to be fitted out again 
as fast as possible, under command of Mr. Gratton. 
' He has offered me a god berth in her, but I have 

not committed myself yet by any decided answer. 
' Kelly and Hoeg are both going with him, as boat- 
' gteerera, of course, and perhaps some of the others. 


keel of the ship, and up through the other, where ' Bat I must visit my home in the country, and lvok 


| about me a little befure I make up my mind for an- 


The camels having taken up their position near other whaling cruise. In the meantime, I bid them 
the ship, the plugs are drawn, allowing them to fill | a hearty farewell, as to all others who have accom- 
with water and sink. Being now ready to receive | panied me, either in the good ship herself, or in these 
the ship, our anchor is hove up, lines streamed, and sketches, through the pleasures and perils, the lights 


; She is hauled in between them. The connecting | and shades of my checkered cruise in the Arethusa. 




















Che World in Miniate 


TO A FLOWER. 
How often, modest flower, 
I mark thy tender blossoms when they sy 
Along the turfy slope their starry bed, 
Hung heavy with the shower. 


‘Tis but a few brief days, 
I saw the green bill in its fold of snow; 
But now thy slender stems arise and blow 
In April's fitful rays. 


Sweet flower, thou tell'st how many he 


As pure and tender as thy leaf—as low 
And humble as thy stem—will surely kno 
The joy that peace imparts. 
The Empress of Austria is very skillful |) 
out silhouettes from biack paper. She can | 


the likeness of any person who sits to ber |: 
three minutes. The emperor has had a hu 
more of these trifies handsomely framed anc . 
his private sitting-room. 


** Why, Sambo, how black you are!” said 
man the other day to a negro waiter at 
“ How in the name of wonder did you get so 
“ Why, look here, massa, de reason am dis 
dis chile was born dere was an eclipse.” E): 
ceived a sbilling for his satisfactory explanat.. 


it is, massa, dis nigger may be Mack, but , 
green, no how!” 

Count Adelsvaerd, one of the wealthiest n. 
of Sweden, is said to have refused an offer « 
ty million dollars, made to him by an Eng! 
pany, for his copper mine of Atradaberg. 

The island of Hawaii is sinking, especially 
the southeast. The subsidence bas been obe 
various points, and amounts to from eight i: ) 
Hilo, to six or seven feet between Kapaho an: 
Trees, which of course grew on dry land, ne: 
in several feet of water, and rocky inlets whi: 
stood five feet out of water are now submery 
cause of this is supposed to be the recent eart: 
Quite extensive measurements of the presen‘ 
of this subsidence of the island and the ri‘ 
progress are now making. 

Apparently, the Bank of England does no! 
clerks sufficient employment. One of th. 
found time to calculate that if all the Engli: 
lings in circulation were piled one upon ano 
column would be nearly ninety miles high. | 
allowed for the average wear and tear of th 
circulation. 

A Parisian statistician computes that as th. 
since the creation of the world have been 
843 273,075,221 souls, and that there are in th 
only 3,095,000 square leagues of flat surface, t!. 
one-fifth of a square fvot of land is allotted 1 
inhabitant for burial purposes. 

Liebig, the chemist, complains that stupid 
are forever pestering him with letters askiv, 
tions of the most extraordinarily silly nature, «: 
they might answer for themselves by consulti: 
elementary text-book. 
two or three hundred a day, and in eight or \ 
ferent languages. 

It is horribly hinted that two-thirds of the 
thousand patients in French lunatic asylu: 
perfectly sane, but have been placed in them « 
rious infamous reasons. It is exceedingly ear 
& person incarcerated, only the certificate of : 
doctor being required; but it is proportional! 
cult to procure release. 

Tommy had learned to tell time, and bis 
gave him a beautiful watch. “ What time 
asked the proud young mamma. “ Quart 
six.” ‘“ You are mistaken; it is balf pas’ 
“How glad I am!” “Why so?” “I hav 
you a quarter of an hour longer.” 

Quebec has had a little affair of honor. 
captain jostled a civilian at a recent ball, a 
next day the latter thrashed the captain in the 
Thereupon every commissioned officer in th« 
ment, except the captain, challenged bim 
naturally disclaimed any desire to fight all he 

esty’s troops, when they cried, in haste and i. 
| rus, ‘‘ We accept your apology,” and there » 





blood shed, after all. 








Blarriages. 

























In this city, by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Charles H. | 

and Miss Lucy M. Powers. 
y Rev. Mr. Wright, Mr. Alonzo A. Burbank an 

Abbie F. Baker. 

By Rev. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. Luther A. Hall an 
Alice Durell. 

by Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. George W. Fuller an 
Josie M. Styles. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Peabody, Mr. Cha: 
Lyman and Miss Lullie E. Pepe. 

At Brighton, by Kev. Mr. McDaniel, Mr. leaac 
and Miss Abbie B. Cook. 

ae peading, Mr. Alonzo A. Knights and Miss &: 

n t 


ght. 
At North Providence, Mr. Eliot 8 Blake and Mis 
- Hanscom. 








Deaths. | 


In this city, Mrs. Harriet Frances Gowom, 4 
Haynes M. Smart, 5%; Mr. Edward ©. Morse, 2 
Matthew Crafts, 69; Mr. Joseph C. Whe ler, & 
Carrie F. Willard, 24; Mra. Irene Cleveland, 42. 

At East Somerviile, Mre Eliza §. Carver. 67, 

At Weert Roxbury, Miss Harriet Saith, % 

At North Cambridge, Mr. John bb Atwill, #4. 
At Wakefield, Dr. Lorenzo Dodge. 2 

At Andover, Dr. Joshua Abbott, of Boston 6. 
At Taunton, Benjamin F. Vresbury, Enq, #- 
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The Worlds in Miniature. 


TO A FLOWER. 
How often, modest flower, 
I mark thy tender blossoms when they spread 
Along the turfy slope theirstarry bed, 
Hung heavy with the shower. 


’Tis but a few brief days, 
I saw the green hill in its fold of snow; 
But now thy slender stems arise and blow 
In April's fitful rays. 


Sweet flower, thou tell'st how many hearts 
As pure and tender as thy leaf—as low 
And humble as thy stem—will surely know 
The joy that peace imparts. 

The Empress of Austria is very skillful in cutting 
out silhouettes from biack paper. She can produce 
the likeness of any person who sits to her in two or 
three minutes. The emperor has had a hundred or 
more of these trifles handsomely framed and hung in 
his private sitting-room. : 


‘‘ Why, Sambo, how black you are!” said a gentle- 
man the other day to a negro waiter at a hotel. 
“ How in the name of wonder did you get so black?” 
“ Why, look here, massa, de reason am dis—de day 
dis chile was born dere was an eclipse.” Ebony re- 
ceived a shilling for his satisfactory explanation, and 
after grinning thanks, continued: ‘*I tell you what 
it is, massa, dis nigger may be black, but he aint 
green, no how!” 

Count Adelsvaerd, one of the wealthiest noblemen 
of Sweden, is said to have refused an offer of seven- 
ty million dollars, made to him by an English com- 
pany, for his copper mine of Atrudaberg. 


The island of Hawaii is sinking, especially towards 
the southeast. The subsidence bas been observed at 
various points, and amounts to from eight inches at 
Hilo, to six or seven feet between Kapaho and Kualae. 
Trees, which of course grew on dry land, now stand 
in several feet of water, and rocky inlets which once 
stood five feet out of water are now submerged. The 
cause of this is supposed to be the recent earthquake. 
Quite extensive measurements of the present extent 
of this subsidence of the island and the rate of its 
progress are now making. 


Apparently, the Bank of England does not give its 
clerks sufficient employment. One of them has 
found time to calculate that if all the English shil- 
lings in circulation were piled one upon another, the 
column would be nearly ninety miles high. He even 
allowed for the average wear and tear of the coin in 
circulation. 


A Parisian statistician computes that as the births 
since the creation of the world have been 66,627,- 
843 273,075,221 souls, and that there are in the world 
only 3,095,000 square leagues of flat surface, that only 
one-fifth of a square fuot of land is allotted to each 
inhabitant for burial purposes. 


Liebig, the chemist, complains that stupid people 
are forever pestering him with letters asking ques- 
tions of the most extraordinarily silly nature, such as 
they might answer for themselves by consulting any 
elementary text-book. They come at the rate of 
two or three hundred a day, and in eight or ten dif- 
ferent languages. 


It is horribly hinted that two-thirds of the thirty 
thousand patients in French lunatic asylums are 
perfectly sane, but have been placed in them for va- 
rious infamous reasons. It is exceedingly easy to get 
@ person incarcerated, only the certificate of a police 
doctor being required; but it is proportionally diffi- 
cult to procure release. 


Tommy had learned to tell time, and his mother 
gave him a beautiful watch. “ What time is it?” 
asked the proud young mamma. “Quarter past 
six.” “You are mistaken; it’ is half past six.” 
“How glad I am!” “Why so?” “TI have loved 
you a quarter of an hour longer.” 

Quebec has had a little affair of honor. A gay 
captain jostled a civilian at a recent ball, and the 
next day the latter thrashed the captain in the street. 
Thereupon every commissioned officer in the regi- 
ment, except the captain, challenged him. He 
naturally disclaimed any desire to fight all her maj- 
esty’s troops, when they cried, in haste and in cho- 
tus, ‘‘We accept your apology,” and there was no 
blood shed, after all. 














Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Charles H. Hussey 
and Miss Lucy M. Powers. 

By Rev. Mr. Wright, Mr. Alonzo A. Burbank and Miss 
Abbie F. Baker. 

By Rev. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. Luther A. Hall and Miss 
Alice Durell. 

J Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. George W. Fuller and Miss 
Josie M. Styles. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Peabody, Mr. Charles P. 
Lyman and Miss Lullie E. rere. 

At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. McDaniel, Mr. Isaac H. Dyer 
and Miss Abbie B. Cook. 
am peading, Mr. Alonzo A. Knights and Miss Sarah L. 

night. 

At North Providence, Mr. Eliot S Blake and Miss Lydia 


A. Hanscom. 
Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Harriet Frances Gossom, 42; Mr. 
Haynes M. Smart, 56; Mr. Edward C. Morse, 29; Mr. 
Matthew Crafts, 69; Mr. Joseph C. Whe ler, 55; Mrs. 
Carrie F. Willard, 28; Mrs. Irene Cleveland, 42. 

At East Somerville, Mrs_Eliza 8. Carver, 67. 

At West Roxbury, Miss Harriet Smith, 55. 

At North Cambridge, Mr. John B. Atwill, 48. 

At Wakefield, Dr. Lorenzo Dodge. 32 

At Andover, Dr. Joshua Abbott, of Boston. 63. 
we Taunton, Benjamin F. Presbury, Esq., 59. 























Much im Vittle, 


Some Cubans are shouting for a republic. Let ’em 
shout. 

The Empress Eugenie has a passion for yellow dia- 
monds, owing to their superior brilliancy. 

A tunnel between England and France is still 
talked of. 

Political music—The row in the fifth district. 

The wife of a militia officer signs herself ‘ Mrs, 
General ——.”” She’s a snob. 

Now that the election is over, let us have peace. 

Coal is now selling at $12 per ton in Boston. 

Advice which many obeyed—To vote early and 
often. 

The portraits of Napol and Eugenie have been 
publicly destroyed in the streets of Madrid. 

A man in Scotland, who had been ordered leeches 
for an injury, took them boiled with his gruel. 

London has a Mormon church with a thousand 
members. 

The Louisiana sugar this year is of excellent 
quality. 

Kangaroos have become very numerous and injuri- 
ous in South Australia. 

General Hood is doing a good business as a com- 
mission merchant in New Orleans. 

Just cause for thanksgiving—That the election is 
over. 

Spain rather likes the idea of Prince Alfred for 
king. He is smart and popular. 

Tennessee is becoming noted for its peculiar 
suicides. 

Massilon, Ohio, has two large grindstone factories, 
but cannot supply the demand. 

The hair of a copper-worker in Buffalo has turned 





-sea-green. 


Painswick, England, has dug out an ancient Ro- 
man villa. 

A patent bait for fish-hooks is the article most ex- 
tensively advertised in France. 

Convicts in the Richmond, Virginia, penitentiary, 
drink each $132 worth of milk a year. 

Wisconsin has tried peat for domestic fuel, and 
likes it. 








THE PILGRIM. 
300 EXHIBITIONS WERE GIVEN IN NEW YORK. 
5 PAINTINGS, 12 feet x 18 to 30 in LENGTH, 
from the great artists of America. 
SONGS, MUSIC, LECTURE, 
GRAND TRANSITION SCENE! 
Endorsed by all the Religious and Secular Press, the 
PULPIT AND THE PEOPLE, as the best entertainment 
in the world. 
TREMONT TEMPLE, 
Every EVENING, except Saturday, at 7 30. % 
EVERY P.M., except Monday and Tuesday, at 2.30. 
Admission, 50 cents. Reserved seats, 75 cents. Children 


under 10, 25 cents. <A present of Pilgrim's Progress will 
be given every one attending. J. W. BAIN, Prop'r. 





HOLIDAY JOURNAL.-NEW NO. 
FREE. 


For the Holidays of 1868-9, containing a Christmas 
Story, Parlor Plays, Magic Sports, Odd Tricks, Queer 
Experiments, Problems, Puzzles, ete. Sixteen large 
Pp es, illustrated, SENT FREE. Adress ADAMS & Co., 

ublishers, 25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 2w 








The Great New-England Remedy! 


DR. J. W. POLAND’S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


S now offered to the afflicted throughout the 

country, after having been proved by the test 

of thirteen years in the New-England States, 

where its merits have become as well known as the 
tree from which, in part, it derives its virtues, 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, 
Bronchitis, Spitting of Blood, and Pul- 
monary Affections ar: It is 
a Remarkable Remedy for Kidney 
Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty 
of gs one | Urine, Bleeding 
from the Kidneys and Biad- 
der, Gravel, and other 
Complaints. 


PREPARED AT THE 
NEW-ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








LICENSED BY THE 
UNITED STATES AUTHORITY! 


8. 0. THOMPSON & Oo-’s 
GREAT 
ONE DOLLAR SALE 
oF 


Silks, Shawls, Dress Goods, Linen Goods, Linens, 
Dry Goods, Cottons, Fancy Goods, Albums, 
Bibles, Silver Plated Ware, Cutlery, 
Watches, Sewing Machines, etc. 


These articles to be sold at the uniform price of ONE 
DOLLAR EACH, and not to be paid for until you know 
what you are to receive. The most popular and econom- 
ical method of doing business in the country. 

By patronizing this Sale you have a chance to ex- 
change your goods. 


The Smallest Article sold for One Dollar can be 
exchanged fora Silver Plated Five-Bottled 
Revolving Castor, or your Choice of a 
Large Variety of other Articles 
upon Exchange List. 


TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Certificates giving a ony description of articles to 
be sold for One Dollar, will be sold at the rate of TEN 
CENTS EACH. 


FOR A CLUB OF THIRTY, AND THREE DOLLARS, 


The person sending it can have their choice of the follow- 
ing articles as their commission :— Twenty yards Cotton 
Cloth. Harris Cloth Pants Pattern, Splendid Bowie Knife, 
Lancaster Quilt, Engraved Silver Spoon-Holder, Pair La- 
dies’ extra quality Cloth Boots, Print Dress Pattern, 
Worsted Breakfast Shawl, White Linen Table-Cloth, Set 
of Steel-Bladed Knives and Forks, Set of Silver Plated 
Forks, Embossed Table-Spread, Elegant Engraved Silver 
Plated Gold-Lined Goblet, Violin and Bow, Fancy Dress 
Pattern, Elegant Beaded Silk Parasol, 100-Picture Mo 
rocco Photograph Album, Elegant Ivory-Handled Span- 
gled Silk Fan, One dozen large size Linen Towels, Fancy 
Balmoral Skirt, Ladies’ Morocco Shopping-Bag, Honey- 
comb Quilt, Alhambra Quilt, Ladies’ sulid rr Califor- 
nia Diamond Ring. Gents’ plain or engraved Gold Ring 
(sixteen carats fine), Ladies’ solid Black Walnut W riting- 
Desk, Ladies’ fancy Black Walnut Work-ox, Cottage 
Clock, One dozen Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs, extra 
quality, or One dozen Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs. 


COMMISSIONS FOR LARGER CLUBS IN PROPORTION. 


Agents will please take notice of this. Do not send 
names, but number your clubs from one upwards. Make 
your letters short and plain as possible. 


TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


BE SURE AND SEND MONEY BY REGISTERED 
LE'TER, when possible. In some instances country 
postmasters have refused to forward letters to us, sup- 
posing that our business came under the law against lot- 
teries, gift enterprises, etc., although it has been over 
and over declared lawful by the legza! authorities. This 
action is instigated by the jealousy of country merchants. 
In case any postmaster should again dectine to furward 
letters, SEND BY EXPRESS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 


8. C. THOMPSON & Co., 


136 FEDERAL STREET, 


Nov. 28—2w Boston, Mass. 





Address to the Nervous and Debilitated, 


whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whese cases require prompt treatment to 
render existence desirable : - If you are suffering, or have 
suffered, from involuntary discharges, what effect does it 
produce upon your general health? Do you feel weak, 
debilitated, easily tired? Does a little extra exertion 
produce palpitation of the heart? Does your liver, or 
urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out of 
order? Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, 
orisit ropy on settling? Or docs a thick scum rise to 
the top? Or is there a sediment at the bottom after it 
has stood awhile? Do you have spells of short breath- 
ing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels constipated? Do 
you have spells of fainting, or rush of blood to the head? 
Is your memory impaired? Is your mind constantly 
dwelling upon this subject? Do yu feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be 
left alone, to get away from everybody? Does any little 
thing make you start or jump? Is your sleep broken or 
restless? Is the lustre of your eye as brilliant? The 
bloom on your cheek as bright? Do you enjoy yourself 
in society as well? Do you pursue your business with 
the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence in 
yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits 
of melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dys- 
pepsia. Have you restless nights? our back weak, 
your knees weak, and have buat little appetite, and you 
attribute this to dyspepsia or liver complaint ? 

Now, reader, self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, 
and sexual excesses, are all capable of producing a weak- 
ness of the generative organs. The organs of generation, 
when in perfect health, make the man. Did you ever 
think that those boli, defiant, energetic, persevering, 
successful business men are always those whose genera- 
tive organs are in perfect health You never hear such 
men complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of 
palpitation of the heart. They are never afraid they 
cannot succeed in business; they don’t become sad and 
discouraged; they are always polite and pleasant in the 
company of ladies, and took you and them right in the 
face—none of your downcast looks or any other mean- 
ness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
gans inflated by running to excess. These will not only 
ruin their constitutions, but also those they do business 
with or for. 

How many men, from badly-cured diseases, from the 
effects of self-abuse and excesses, have brought about 
that state of weakness in those organs that has reduced 
the general system so much as to induce almost every 
other diseases—idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, spinal affections, 
suicide, and almost every other form of disease which 
humanity is heir to, and the real cause ‘of the trouble 
sca-cely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but 
the right one. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the great 
Diuretic, and is a certain cure for diseases of the Bladder, 
Kidneys, Gravel, Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female 
Complaints, General Debility. and all diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, whether «xisting in male or female, 
from whatever cause originating, and no matter of how 
long standing. 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insan- 
ity may ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from 
these sources. and the health and happiness, and that of 
posterity, depend upon the prompt use of 4 reliable 
remedy. 

Helmbold'’s Extract Buchu, established upward of 
eighteen years ago, prepared by H. fT. HELMBOL)p, 
Druggist, 594 New York, and 104 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25 per bottle. or six bottles 
for $6.50, delivered to any address. Sold by all druggists 
everywhere ; 

NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in steel en- 
graved wrapper, with fac simile of ay Chemical Ware- 





house, and signed, - HELMBOLD. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
lant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original cngrevings, and forming the cheapest books In 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copy wigat is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosattner, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE OvuTLaw, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN OF MysTERY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, TRE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1oT PAuPpER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—Tue PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.8 Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tne SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE leaATH-TovUCcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goodwin.—Tue Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE GIP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—ReEppatH, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
or Deatu, by Harry Harewood Leech —Orrna 8 Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONK-EYED J AKR, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.— Kinan's Cursg, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jig Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sirk RASHLEIGH's SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE Visconti, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tne Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—TuHEe Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE StoRM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
Rep REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—Wuite Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WiTTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MARION'’s BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.-THE SEA LARK, by Lievtenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DIsInHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P Cheever.—ADELINE 
DEsMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UnkKNown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Fieno, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuEe Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PAavuL LAROON, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—BIanca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tne Lost Heir, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CynTuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLACKLOCK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympi<, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PrRizzE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Tue PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THeE CaBINn Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech —Por- 


LAR REACH, by M T. Caldor.—Tne GirskY BRIGAND, bY 

r. J H. Robinson.—TtHhe COUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—Tne Cuinesr JUGGLER, by Sylvarus 
Cobb. Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED Bars, by Lieutenant Murray.— MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THe Russian GUARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusBiisners, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG” FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
n style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE Wuite Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THR YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THY BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's PRIZE. by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop Witch, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—The DUCAL CoRONeET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WeEsT Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS Miner, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin, 
No. 15.—Firz-HEern, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YounG Conqt Ekor, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRiBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M’Cartney. . 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hagelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—ScYro8 THR CorSAIR, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BriGut CLoub, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARoNn’s WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Virogvua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS GF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLack ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. WARKBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BavEK MURDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN WalpP, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Gioggh. 

No. 46.-THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—ReEpD Rurekrt, by Lieutenant Murray. 

Nos) —A Dark SEcEET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FoUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 

No. 50 -~Tue Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott. 

No. 51 —Corginneé, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.~THe Patriot CRUISER by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL SCout. by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—THE CuySTaL DaGGer, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No 57.—THE MYSTEKI«S OF VENICE. by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59. “THe Wo Lr at THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—WuHITR WOLF, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 61.—Rep Hanp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisners, 
Boston, Mass. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
JILTED. 


BY E. BOYER. 


You're jilted! ‘Tis sad, but fold not your arms, 
And dolefully sigh ** All Alone!”’ 
Be assured that moping adds nought to your charms, 
And ‘tis surely no comfort to moan. 
Aim higher than ever, your own worth enhance, 
To your mission of manhood awake; 
Be an every-day hero, the lady, perchance, 
May discover, erelong, her mistake. 


Blare out, ye trumpets, in heart-cheering tone, 
The song of the true and the tried! 
Arouse, ye faint-hearted, and “ Go it Alone; 
Trust God that good will betide. 
Despair not, though bent ‘neath a mountain of woe; 
The brave win the battles of life. 
Though adversity’s tide like a cataract flow, 
Worth ever gains strength in the strife. 
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RUNNING AWAY FROM HOME. 


— 
———— 


BY WILLIAM L WILLIAMS. 





said Phil Payson to his 
schoolmate,Juseph Grey, 
as they were walking 
home from school one 
Wednesday. ‘“ You look 
glum. Anything hap- 
pened?” 

“Yes. Matter enough! 
TI had made all my plans 
to go to Harvey’s Island 
this afternoon with Jim 
Morse and his cousin 
Dick, but father says I 
can’t go,” replied Joe. 

“ Why not?” asked his 
companion. 

“Well, I got cross at 
supper-table last night, 
and told father to ‘ mind his own business,’ so he got 
awful mad, and said I must stay at home all the 
afternoon and weed the garden. It’s always the 
way! Every Weduesday and Saturday afternoon he 
manages to make me work. It’s mean, and I wont 
stand it!”? And Joe shook his head with anger. 

It’s too bad, Joe. 1 know how to pity you. My 
father keeps scolding at me all the time. I can’t do 
anything without his getting mad, and punisbing 
me some way. The other day I made a swing ona 
branch of his best cherry tree, and Tom Piper and I 
got in it, and we were so heavy that the branch broke 
off. Father was awful mad about it, and I got a 
thrashing; that made me mad, and I was half a mind 
to run away and never come back again. What’s the 
use of being thrashed for nothing?” said Philip. 

“So I say, Phil,” rejoined Joseph. “We might 
run away, and then, I guess, our fathers would wish 
they had treated us better.” 

‘‘ Where should we go to?” asked Phil. 

* Anywheres. To Texas or Caliturnia. People get 
rich that go there. Old Packard’s son went out to 
Calitornia, and in five years he came back rich as 
mud, and his fatber don’t scold him much, I’ll bet. 
Let’s we go and get rich, and then see who’ll blow 
us up?” replied Joe. 

“lve a good mind to. Will you go with me?” 

* Yes sir. I’m ready,’ responded Joe. 

* How shall we manage it?” inquired Philip. 

‘*T'll tell you. We'll go to bed early this evening, 
and then get out the window, and meet each other at 
Davis’s corner. You get some provisions, and I will 
get as much as I can, tog,” answered Joe. 

** What time shall we meet?” asked Phil. 

“As near ten v’clock as we can. If 1 am there 
first I will wait for you, and if you are there first 
you wait for me.” 

And 80 the boys parted, each to his home, to carry 
out their silly plans. Philip felt half sorry that he 
had thought of any such thing, but it wouldn’t do to 
back out now, and unfortunately his father burst 

forth with another storm of indignation about the 
ruined cherry tree, which so provoked Philip that 
he decided to meet Joe according to promise. 

After supper Philip made a visit to bis mother’s 
store-closet, with a small carpet-bag, where he ap- 
propriated two mince pies, about a dozen doughnuts, 
and some cold sausages. These he conveyed to his 
chamber, and hid them away under his bed. Ina 
short time he pretended to be very sleepy, so he 
bade his father and mother good-night, and thought 
to himself, ‘‘ When they see me again, I shall have 
money enough to buy a whole row of cherry-trees.” 
77 Philip then went to his room, and laid down on his 
bed to wait until the town-bell should ring the hour 
of nine. He was atraid to take a nap, for fear of 
sleeping beyond the hour appointed. 











“ But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new," 


and before he was aware of it, Morpheus held him 
tightly in his arms. When he awoke it was * pitch 
dark ” in his chamber, and he had no way of telling 
the time; the house was perfectly still, and he felt 








Under Phil’ 8 ‘window: was ee: root of the kitchen; ; 
taking his carpet-bag in his hands he gently raised 
the sash and stepped out, but unfortunately, while 
Phil had been sleeping, a quiet rain had fallen, ren- 
dering the shingles very slippery, and his feet had 
no sooner touched them before they slipped from 
under him, and he felt himself gliding swiitly down 
the roof. In vain he tried to stop, over the eaves he 
went plump into a rain-water hogshead that stood 
beneath the spout. This provoking accident rather 
dampened his ardor, for he was wet to the skin, and 
his nose, which he bumped against the edge of the 
hogshead, felt as big as an orange. However, he 
climbed out and made his way to Davis’s corner, 
where he found his friend Joe in a very unamiable 
frame of mind, in consequence of waiting so long in 
the rain. 

** Well! You are a pretty fellow to keep me here 
all this time—see how wet I am,” said he, when 
Philip came in sight. 

“Wet! Just feel of meif you want to see a wet 


thing, and I shouldn’t wonder if I had broken my 
nose; it feels al! doubled up,’’ answered Philip. 
“Did you bring any provisions?” inquired Joe. 

** Yes, lots of ’em; this bag is chock full. O dear! 


are wet and mushy. I had two splendid mince-pies, 
but they don’t look very beautiful now,” answered 
Philip. 

“T have got some crackers and bread and butter, 
enough to last us for some time,” said Juve. 

“JT brought my drinking-cup,” said Philip, taking 
out a tin cup, made in several pieces, which shut 
together something like a telescope, when not in use. 
** That’s first rate, Phil; we shall want to drink a 
good many times, and that will always be handy,” 
said Joe. 

* Come, let’s be moving; we must be on our way, 
for it isa long journey if we go way off to Texas. I 
wish we had some dry clothes to put on. I feel 
dreadful uncomfortable,” said Philip, shivering as 
he spoke. 

“It wont do to walk in these wet clothes. We 
shall get cold, and there’ll be an end of our journey 
right off,” said Joe. 

** What shall be done?” inquired Philip. 

“I'll tell you what todo. You know that place 
we call the Robber’s Cave, down on the turnpike, 
about three miles trom here?” said Joe. 

“Yes; we went there once and hada chowder,” 
said Phil. 

** Well, we’ll go over and build a fire, and dry our 
clothes ni:e. It wont take long. Come on. And 
Joe hurried along toward the turnpike, followed by 
his companion. 

The old turnpike was soon reached, and the two 
boys walked rapidly along until Joe stopped and 
began to examine something very closely by the side 
of the road. 

“‘ What are you looking at, Joe?” asked Philip. 

Joe did not at once reply, but took a match from 
his pocket and lighted it, he then said: 

‘“* Why, here is a mile-stone, and I want to see if it 
is the one that we turn off at. Yes, this is it, see B. 
28 on it.” 

*“ Yes, but what does that mean?” asked Philip. 

“It means that it is just twenty-eight miles from 
here to Boston,” replied his companion. 

* O, pretty long stretch, if we walk it. I don’t be- 
lieve we shall get so far as Texas or California,” 
remarked Philip. 

**O, don’t get scared at twenty-eight miles. After 
we have built our fire and dried ourselves we shall 
feel all right, and can walk it as easy as rolling off a 
log,”” said Joe, who began to be afraid that Philip 
was on the point of “ backing out.”’ 

The boys then climbed over a stone wall, and 
groped their way into some woods, where, after a 
good search, they found the ‘‘ Robber’s Cave.” It 
was not much of a cave, after all; only a high, slant- 
ing rock, with half a dozen large masses of rock lying 
about, giving the place a very wild and romantic ap- 
pearance. It was quite dark, and Philip and Joe 
had considerable difficulty in getting together 
enough dry wood and material to make a fire. But 
at last they were successful and a bright fire was 
burning, the warmth of which was very grateful to 
the two wet runaways, who each began to be sorry 
that he had run away at all, but was too proud to 
acknowledge it to hiscomrade. They took off part of 
their clothes, and hung them to dry befure the cheer- 
ful blaze. 

** Joe, where are we going to sleep?” asked Philip. 

*O,1don’t know. 1 don’t feel sleepy, do you?” 
was Joe’s reply. 

* Yes, Iam real tired, and would be glad to geta 
nap,” remarked Philip. 

“I guess we shall have to sleep in a tree,” said 
Joe. 

‘In a tree!” repeated Phil, in astonishment. 

** Yes. Idon’t dare sleepon the ground for fear 
something will eat us up. Who knows but a hungry 
woodchuck might seize one of us by the throat and 
sever the windpipe?”’ said Joe. 

“Do woodchucks ever do such things as that?’ 
asked Philip, his teeth beginning to chatter with 

fear. 

“I suppose they can; they are pretty fierce when 
they get mad,” replied Joe. 

**We can keep our fire burning, that will drive 
them off,” suggested Puilip. 

“* Yes, if one of us will stay awake to watch it; and 





sure that his parents had retired to their chamber. 


| 





I am sure that I shall not do so. 1am going to pick 
out a soft tree, and take a nap in it,” Bid Jue. 





| taking a nap, and he began to wonder how in the 
| world the travellers he had read about managed to 
‘sleep in trees. 
one. I tumbled into a hogshead of water the first | 


| hisear. All at once the woods echoed with a sharp 
I don’t believe they are good for anything now—the ' 


bag fell into the hogshead with me, and all the things | 








Philip was really frightened, and Joe perceived it, | 
so he amused himself by adding to Phil’s fears as | 
much as he could. He talked about wild cats and 
catamounts, hyenas and jackalls, until Phil got so 
nervous that he determined to climb up the highest 
tree there was, and wait till daylightcame. He soon | 
found a large walnut tree, very tall and with wide- | 
spreading branches. The trunk was large, and it | 
was about eight feet from the ground to the lower | 
branches. Joe helped him up, and then began to 
look about for a resting-place for himself. The fact | 
was, he did not believe in sleeping in a tree himself, © 
but he thought it was a good joke to make Phil sleep 
in one. 

Up into the tree Phil went until the branches be- 
gan to grow smaller, and the foliage was so thick | 
that he could not see an inch before his nose, but he 
could not find a place suitable for lying down and 


Suddenly he was startled by a 
strange noise just over his head, a sort of fiuttering 
and rustling among the leaves. Phil looked up, and 
saw at a little distance from him two large eyes star- 
ing in his face, while a sharp, snapping noise greeted 


scream, which frightened Phil so much that he has- 
tened to descend, but in his eagerness to get down he 
made a mis-step, and not having a secure hold with 
his hands he fell to the ground. Joe heard the noise, 
and ran to the spot. Poor Phil lay on his back with 
his left leg doubled under him; it was broken. Joe 
was frightened; he saw at once that Philip must 
have attendance, and they must return home as soon 
as it was possible. 

It was heavy work for Joe to carry Philip in his 
arms across the fields, and over the fences and 
ditches to the old turnpike, but it was agony to poor 
Philip to be thus carried, for his broken leg hung un- 
supported, and Joe had to rest him frequently on 
the ground. O, how they longed for daylight to 
come, and how they wished that they had stayed at 
home and not taken this foolish step. Here they 
were, over four miles from home, wet and hungry, 
and one of them badly crippled. 

At last they reached the turnpike. Philip was laid 
on the grass by the side of the mile-stone, while 
Joe started off for help. It was a lonely road, not a 
house being visible either way, but Joe was pretty 
sure+that he should find one over a hill, about a mile 
distant. 

When he reached this house no one was visible. 
The cocks in the neighboring farmyards were just 
announcing in their shrill notes the advent of an- 
other day. Joe knocked boldly at the front door, 
avid, after waiting some minutes, it was opened by a 
good-natured-looking farmer, who listened to Joe’s 
story and promised that he should have help at once. 
So he went to the foot of the stairs and called out 
‘** Obed!” as loud as he could, three or four times. 
At last, a voice replied: 

‘* What, father?” 

**Come down as quick as you can, and harness up 
old Jane, there’s a boy with a broken leg down the 
road that we must get home as svon as possible,” 
said the farmer. 

Joe was requested to take a seat while Obed was 
getting ready, which he did. It was not long before 
the horse and carriage were at the door, and Joe and 
Obed got in and drove along on the turnpike. The 
sun was just rising above the horizon, and the 
eastern sky looked splendidly. Oved was very curi- 
ous to know how it was that Philip and Joe chanced 
to be out so early in the morning, and Joe told him 
all about it. 

“Why! Did not your fathers give you enough to 
eat?” he asked. 

**O yes, as much as we wanted,” answered Joe. 

** Did you have all the clothes you needed?” asked 
Obed. 

‘** Yes indeed,” replied the boy. 

“Then it appears to me you were very foolish to 
run away from such good fathers at that,’’ said Obed, 
who could remember the time when his father was 
not able to give him all he wanted to eat or drink, 
and yet he was never inclined to run away. 

At last they reached the mile-stone, and there they 
found Philip groaning on the ground. They had 
hard work in lifting him into the carriage, tor his leg 
was so painful that he screamed aloud at every mo- 
tion. He got in at length, and lay on the back seat, 
while the others occupied the front seat. 

‘* Where does he live?’’ asked Obed, of Joe. 

“Over on Lebanon street, in South Rosefield, Mr. 
Payson’s house,” replied Joe. 

**O yes,” said Obed. “I went there once with fa- 
ther, when I was a little boy, to carry some potatoes. 
I remember the house.” And so saying he whipped 
up the horse, and they rode along as carefully as 
they could towards Philip’s home. 





** Where is Philip this morning? He is late,” re- 
marked Mr. Payson to his wife, as they seated them- 
selves at the breakfast-table. 


| scared Philip so. 


| drear and gray, to perfect jelly smashed, he lav; 





“I think he must have overslept himself; but, 
then, he went to bed very early last evening. I will | 
ring the bell again,” said Mra. Payson. And she took | 
the little hand-bell trom the table, and rang it in the | 
entry. 

Five minutes more escaped, and, as Philip did not | 
appear, Mrs. Payson was on the point of going to his | 
chamber, when she heard the sound of wheels in the 
yard, and looking trom the window was greatly sur- 
prised to see a strange vehicle driven by a farmer. 
Her astouishment increased when the farmer and 
Joe Grey alighted, and lifted Philip trom the carriage. ' 


” ‘Why, father!” she exclaimed to her busbend, 
“where has our Phil been? They have brought 
him home sick.” And she flew to the door to see 
him. 

The story was told,and the boys acknowledged 
| how fovlish they had been. Joe was very sorry at 
the trouble he had led Philip into, especially in in- 
ducing him to climb the tree, where the owl had 
frightened him, for it was a great white owl that had 


It was many weeks before Philip’s leg was well 
enongh for him to get out of bed; and, although it 
was a dear lesson, yet it taught him that a comfort- 
able home with loving parents is far preferable to 
dreary woods with trees to sleep in. 











Humors of the Day. 
WORKINGS OF PLANCHETTE., 

A friend who has been experimenting with Plan- 
chette, writes: 

We took Planchette home with us, and have tested 
its powers, with the most astonishing results. On 
the first trial it told us a great many events in our 
past life that we never knew ourselves even! With 
regard to the future, it said we should live to have 
parents, be bald-headed at ninety, and dying at a 
sweet old age, take as much property away as did the 
famous millionaire so often quoted, John Jacob As- 
tor. We bave dispensed with clocks entirely at our 
house, Planchette telling the time of day when ap- 
plied to. She warns us of storms, domestic and 
otherwise; reminds us of rent day in advance of the 
landlord; detects frauds in the gas-bill; tells what 
folks say about us after we have been to call upon 
them; predicts next week’s style of bonnet, and 
makes herself generally useful. Our youngest boy 
gets Planchette to assist him in ciphering out all his 
hard sums, and the cook boils by her. 

Upon one occasion we told a neighbor if he wanted 
to hold converse with the spirits, to come to our 
house that night, and he was at liberty to bring some 
of his friends also. We would give them a specimen 
of the wonderful powers of Planchette. Neighbor 
came, and about a dozen with him.—Brought out 
Planchette. ‘ Now,” said we to our neighbor, “ do 
you recall to your mind any departed spirits you 
would like to hear from?” 

* Ah, yes,” said he, visibly affected, ‘I do.” 

“You have some choice spirits, without doubt,” 
said we; “name it, and it shall be produced.” 

* Can I have my—my choice—of—of spirits?” sob- 
bed the unhappy man, with his face buried in his 
handkerchief. 

** You can.” 

** Then,” said he, ‘ I’ll name—Old Bourbon!” 

We had to stand it. We kept a few bottles (very 
old) hid away, in case of sickness, which we were 
obliged to produce, and they left nothing but the 
empty glassware when they went away. 

Planchette is a great institution, and no family 
should be without it. 
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BASE-BALL! 

The noonday sun was pouring down upon a mead- 
ow soft and brown, where stood a youth, with bat on 
high ; loud to his comrades rang the cry, ‘“‘ Base-ball !” 
He hopes to win himself a name by playing soon a 
great match game. For him ’twill be the greatest 
fun to hear the words, “‘ Live Oaks have won.” 
‘* Base-ball!’”? His brow was bumped, his eye was 
black; his coat was torn from off his back; but still, 
like battered bugle rung tbe accents of that blistered 
tongue, “ Base-ball!” ‘Now stop this game,” the 
old man said, ‘the second base has smashed his 
head; the pitcher; too, has sprained his wrist; the 
umpire’s brain is in a mist.” ‘* Base-ball!” ‘0, 
drop that bat,” the maiden said, “and make a long 
home-run instead.” ‘* Beware, you'll soon be out on 
foul!’ That was the fiddler’s awful howl. But still 
there echoed in his ear, in that deep voice, so thick 
and queer, ‘* Base-ball!”” Used up, he sinks upon the 
ground, while pitying comrades gather round, and 
in the awfal throes of death, he murmurs, with his 
latest breath, ‘‘ Base ball!’’ There, on the cold earth, 


while o’er the autumn fields afar, was heard the 
victor’s loud huzza, ‘‘ Base ball!” 





A SENSISKLE MAN.—A father was recently trying 
to persuade a young ward to marry his daughter 
(the ward was very wealthy). He said: 

“She has talents even to her fingers’ ends.” 

‘*I should prefer a thimble there.” 

** She will be the best of literary wives.”’ 

“I should prefer the best of housewives.” 

‘*She will go to posterity.” 

‘I had much rather she would go to market.” 





ACHANS IN THE CampP.—In one of the churches of 
Worcester county, in the last generation, there were 
uneasy and restless elements. A certain member 
came to the pastor, and told him he wanted a letter 
of dismission to another church. There are 80 wany 
Achans in the camp,” said he, “ that I wish to con- 
met myself elsewhere.” ‘O,” suid the minister, 

“you had better not go; we can take care of the 
Achans here, as wel! as they can anywhere.” 

—_——_—- -- ¢ —_~7“s + — 

An Enemy to Progress.—He would no doubt have 
opposed vaccinatiun, as interfering with the marked 
privilege of the small pox. 
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